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As a rule the Calvados peasant is remarkably 
abstemious, though no trifling trencherman on the 
momentous occasion of a christening, first com- 
munion, or wedding-feast. But for daily fare he 
snatches a jatte of cider at the cask, with a crust 
of pain-brié to break his morning fast, and sits 
down contented at eleven o'clock, or thereabouts, 
to a dish of hotchpot, whose chief ingredients con- 
sist of cabbage and soaked bread, enriched by a 
few spoonfuls of sour cream. After the day’s work 
he sups more at leisure, in the open air, season 
and weather permitting, surrounded by his people, 
always excepting the busy milkmaid who is calling 
to her herd far below in the dusky valley. Sun- 
light has vanished for an hour-or more when the 
goodman takes his seat, wiping a toil-worn brow, 
yet river and sky still tremble in the clear after- 
glow, birds pipe to each other, and in the distance 
a chorus of frogs take up their solitary note and 
sound it over and over again with a cadence 
curiously wild and sweet. Pére Jolivert hastens 
to slack his thirst at the lip of the cool earthen 
cider jug, while his bonne-femme serves a platter of boiled beef and cabbage, and each one, 
drawing from his pocket a sharp clasp-knife, proceeds to cut for himself substantial morsels 
of that pain-brié which forms the staple food at every meal, and is consumed in prodigious 
quantities. It is usually of home manufacture, for the well-equipped farmstead always 
includes a big-chimneyed oven-house at the foot of the orchard, where, once a month or 
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so, farm-master and men turn to with a will, 
mixing, with the least moisture possible, a 
due proportion of rye, wheat, and maize, and 
kneading stoutly under the wooden bri, or 
broie. The mammoth loaves, shaped like over- 
grown sea-biscuits, or sometimes in hollow 
rings the size of life-buoys, are generally 
sour in flavour (not, in fact, considered a 
disadvantage), and always excessively flat 
through lack of salt. But fortified by a 
store of such goodly loaves, and with cider 
on tap, our hearty peasant feels himself equal 
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day after day the skies lower dark and for- 
bidding. At sunset he carefully scrutinizes 
the grey walls of Tankerville, which show 
across the river reaches, sometimes dim and 
unreal as their own time-worn traditions, 
and again so brightly distinct that it would 
seem feasible to toss a stone against the very 
top of old Pierre-Gante tower. But such fair 
tokens are notorious, and not likely to hood- 
wink our sagacious cultivator after fifty 
years’ experience as man and boy. He quietly 
whets his scythe for another day, waiting for 


MAKING THE HAY-COCK. 


From a Drawing by 


to any emergency, and certainly no vocation 
makes more sudden, or more strenuous de- 
mands on a man’s strength and time than 
that of the husbandman, whose task-masters 
are the hot sunbeams, and patron the fickle 
clouds. 

In grazing districts the hay harvest is 
naturally of paramount importance, and 
farmer Jolivert watches with an uneasy eye 
the white-capped daisies tossing full-blown 
on purple billows of meadow all 
ripe, and overripe, for his scythe, while yet 
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an evening when the distant bank dwindles 
faint and vaporous, when a blood-red sunset 
stains the sea far into night, when swallows 
fly high, and a heavy dew moistens the 
herbage. Then the goodman is astir before 
cockcrow,—he is shouting to his household, 
for no time of day is like these precious morn- 
ing hours while the strength is young, and 
the dew-freighted grass cuts clean and brittle. 
By lucky accident, or the indulgent foresight 
of a popular government, young Jolivert is 
home again on leave of absence at this culmi- 
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nating point of the summer’s work, and free 
to exchange bayonet for scythe, red and blue 
war-paint for the homely blouse—nothing 
loath perhaps, for at best the rustics’ military 
ardour does not often penetrate much more 
than uniform deep. Nor are there wanting 
fine incentives to an able-bodied young fellow 
in this full-flowered mowing field under the 
blue June sky ; old neighbours are nodding 
encouragement, comrades watching jealously 
for the slightest lapse of strength or dexterity, 
father and farm-master Jeads the van, and 
the proud mother follows close with her band 
of merry faneuses. Bright eyes are upon the 
young athlete, and he puts out all his vigour, 
sweeping down on the tall. grass until it 
trembles and melts before him like running 
water. 

And brightest among bright eyes, blue, 
brown or black, shine the pretty orbs of our 
Marguerite des Champs ; most palatable the 
clotted milk she fetches cool and firm from 
its hiding-place by the spring ; no hand more 
deft than hers at tossing the green swaths, 
shaping a haycock, or at binding up the 
cleverly folded bundles of cured grass ready 
for cartage. By this time she has thrown 
aside her short gown and kerchief, disclos- 
ing shapely -contours under a close-fitting 
corset and chemisette,—face and arms are 
burned red as poppy flowers, and her laugh- 
ing mouth is always ready with its good- 
natured repartee. ‘‘ La petite is not amiss,” 
Pére Jolivert admits cautiously, as he 
stretches himself, weary but well satisfied, 
between the fresh linen sheets, and beneath 
the white fringed canopy of the conjugal 
bed ; then taking courage at his good-wife’s 
silence the worthy man ventures farther on 
the suggestion that after all a lad may do 
worse than choose for mate a willing, hard- 
working maid, rather than waste his youth 
dancing attendance on rich heiresses and fine 
wedding outfits withal. But to such heretical 
lengths the bonne-femme is by no means pre- 
pared to follow, and taking warning betimes 
she promptly constitutes herself guardian of 
the hapless lovers, nipping their budding 
sentiment like a pair of shears among the 
blossoms of a peach tree—only serving the 
better to perfect its fruit. Young Jolivert 
is delegated without delay to his military 
post, albeit pale and drooping and full of 
sighs as the blacksmith’s bellows, while La 
Marguerite can scares find an idle moment 
in which to nurse her sorrow, and wipe her 
pretty eyes, amid the hurry of summer work. 
Close on summer treadsautumn, when the days 
wax perceptibly shorter, hardly lending light 
enough, each one, for its allotted task. In 
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orchard close brown and yellow leaves begin 
to fly, though under foot the grass springs 
fresher than ever, fed as it is by lavish rains, 
and by dense mists which creep up from the 
sands where the phantom laveuses de la nuwit 
have been sounding their batoirs all night, 
and wringing out white winding - sheets 
for those who may be in need of mortuary 
garments before another new year. Cattle 
are no longer permitted to trample at pleasure 
through the lush herbage, for now apple and 
pear boughs hang low, and every moment a 
dull thud announces the fall of fruit ripe to 
repletion. At present the momentous apple 
harvest approaches ; and let us hope that 
our all-bountiful mother Demeter has already 
passed by this year leaving in token thereof 
her orchards deep-laden, and cider vats flow- 
ing with such plenty as befalls once in a man’s 
lifetime. To be sure nothing short of a 
miracle can wrest the smallest admission of 
satisfaction from the canny peasant pro- 
prietor, whose policy it is to predict famine 
prices while his sickle cuts deep into a golden 
graintield, or to prophesy a terrible drought 
of boisson at the very moment when apples 
are rattling like hail about his sagacious 
head. Apple gathering necessitates no such 
strain and haste as is exacted in the hot press 
of haymaking, and our farmer can afford to 
bide his time while cirele on circle of mellow 
windfalls accumulate under the more pre- 
cocious trees. He even accepts in good part 
the assistance of those blustering gales which 
swoop down upon our coast at this season in 
the war-path of the old sea-robbers. But 
woe to farmer and orchard when their wild 
visitor arrives uninvited, ravaging the green 
fruit, wrenching out over-weighted branches, 
and uprooting top-heavy trees with all their 
fair promise in the bud. On the whole Pére 
Jolivert rests best content when he can 
dispense altogether with these treacherous 
allies, and handling his own threshing pole at 
discretion, send shooting the ruddy torrent 
whose odour alone, wafted abroad, causes 
men’s mouths to water in delicious anticipa- 
tion, while right and left clouds of sun-gilded 
leaves rise and waver on the still noonday 
air. All hands on the premises are again 
called into requisition, sacks and baskets of 
quaint variety travel afield, and the huge 
white and grey farm-horses, four and five in 
file, are harnessed with jingling bells and 
tassels, and brightly dyed sheepskin collars, 
to the high-wheeled charrette. Up hill and 
down dale they go plunging, betwixt brambly 
hedges, and over boggy places where the 
farm lad sets his whip cracking like a rifle 
competition, and gives vent to a volley of 








THE FARM OVEN— BAKING PAIN-BRIE. 


From a Drawing by W. J. Hennessy. 


outlandish oaths such as only the patois 


tongue can improvise. Once under shelter 
the fruit is left to mature until Christmas or 
later. When sufficiently dette, sound and 
decayed are heaped promiscuously into the 
crushing-trough, Dobbin Whitefoot jogs off 
on his dizzy round, and soon the primitive 
wooden press groans under a weight of oozing 


pulp. Then far below, in that dim and 
musty region which lies hidden beneath 
hayloft and oaken beam and the grey cob- 
web curtains of unreckoned seasons, a musi- 
cal splash begins, tinkling fast and faster, 
and swelling joyously among the huge empty 
tuns. Pére Jolivert stops to listen, as he 
gropes cautiously with his lantern and cooper’s 
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mallet, for in his ear there sounds the 
sweetest note on earth, singing of plenty 
and warm cheer, of bright, new, gold pieces 
clinking at the stocking’s end. A door of 
double plank, iron-studded, and fortified 
by an elaborate design of blacksmith’s 
art, gives entrance to this Ali Baba’s 
cave, whose open-sesame the master alone 
commands. In fact, he will tell you that 
behind these staunch barriers, and in the 
heart of the big cask, springs his brightest 
source of wealth, more -remunerative even 
than well-stocked barnyard, or golden colza 
field ; and so long as orchards yield their quota 
of juicy apples and pears, and another ber 
rises to tap in the cider vault, so long our 
brave cultivateur can show an undaunted 
front to the spectral wolf which haunts alike 
green country byways and the thoroughfares 
of crowded cities. 

Meanwhile harvest-fields are swept bare 
and brown, and only the birds stop to glean 
on their southward flight, or perchance a bent 
and earth-coloured figure creeps painfully 
along, blown by the winds, and peering anxi- 
ously right and left for any fluttering straw 
or sodden apple which may by chance have 
escaped notice thus far. But out of Saint- 
Gatien’s forest every gust brings the sound 
of cheerful voices. Pére Jolivert and his 
men are waist-deep in rustling bracken and 
heather, and after them follow the maids, 
binding up as they cut a fragrant litter ready 
for winter use in stable and barnyard. And 
close on the track of equinoctial storms 
hasten the village poor, quick to gather up 
those precious perquisites which le bon Dieu 
scatters broadcast for their benefit over His 
forest floor. Withered leaves are carefully 
garnered, and fallen nuts, pine-cones in-end- 
less variety, all fat with rosin, and good to 
keep the pot boiling for many an hour. Pos- 
sibly a stray hare or wood-bird may ‘now and 
then find its way, sub rosa, into some capacious 
bag, while broken and decayed wood lies at 
the first comers’ free disposal. Nor is the 
sea overlooked by these thrifty folk, who 
scour its sands after every tide like the 
scavengers of populous city streets. Some- 
times curious treasures come to light and as 
mysteriously vanish, for the coastguard laws 
governing flotsam and jetsam are particu- 
larly rigorous, and not a clot of seaweed, or 
bucketful of sand, may be appropriated with- 
out due permission, nor the smallest trowvé 
of wave-washed timber evade official inspec- 
tion. More efficacious even than government 
surveillance is a widespread superstition 
among seaboard peasantry, which attributes 
misfortune to the hearth where wreck-wood 


burns, and a haunted existence to the wretch 
who shall venture on disturbing a stranded 
boat. They are not lacking—these melancholy 
sea-‘marks—some bleaching high and dry 
among driven sand and shingle, others washed 
up the channels of freshwater courses, where 
their blackened skeletons slowly .moulder, 
environed by rank growing plants and mosses. 
Our Norman peasant still scans distrustfully 
from his leafy coppice and hillside this fair 
shining sea, though nowadays. he can antici- 
pate nothing more serious than storms and 
natural disaster, where of old his progenitors 
looked uneasily for the sails of marauding 
English hovering like ill-omened birds over 
the horizon line. Many of the early Vaux-de- 
Vire make loud and bitter plaint of these 
ruthless freebooters. 


“ Good folk of village, thorpe, and hall, 
Who love the French king well, 
Take heart-of courage, each and all, 
To fight the English fell. 


“Nor pig nor goose in all the shire 
Have they left far or wide ; 
Nor fowl nor fowl-house by the byre ; 
God send them eviltide ! 


“Seize each a pruning-hook and hoe 
To lop them root and branch ; 
And if you cannot make them go, 
Show a sour countenance.” 


Maitre Jolivert, moreover, scores a bitter 
grudge against the sea for mischief done to 
his low-lying orchard and meadow-land. At 
ebb-tide he will point out the muddy bank, a 
full half mile off shore, which marked the 
green land’s limit within his own remembrance 
—yonder stretched a belt of timber, now 
drifting sand—while this same rusty and 
desolate orchard, whose grotesque trees bend 
half double through stress of wind and 
weather, in those good old days celebrated 
the Virgin’s /éte every spring with garlands 
of roseate bloom, and sent to press by Christ- 
mas time a farmer’s ransom in rich spicy 
fruit. But like their ruthless predecessors 
the wild elements make small count of such 
puerile complaints. Presently another whirl- 
wind sweeps La Manche, driving its white 
sea-horses in furious haste, another carefully 
constructed seaboard intrenchment is stormed 
and taken, another veteran apple-tree lies 
prone on the field. 

Winter has arrived at last in brave earnest. 
From beechen avenues and thickets of hazel 
and silver-birch the frail gold-leaf is plucked 
and scattered to the winds, though oaks still 
cling stubbornly to their brown and rustling 
coats, and the solemn procession of pines 
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GATHERING THE CIDER APPLES. 
From a Drawing by W. J. Hexxessy. 
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stands dark against the sky, answering ever 
in deep heart-notes to the voice of the sea. 
At Sunday mass, and on market day at the 
nearest bowrg, blue noses are conspicuous, 
accompanied by swollen jaws done up in 
voluminous checked handkerchiefs. Rheu- 
matism also parades its crooked back, and 
our debonnaire fermiére of Jolivert begins rue- 
fully to count up her years and hard service 
as the great white mare pounds homeward 
through a cloud of chilly vapour. In vain 
she draws about her shoulders one of those 
“odd, yet useful habits the good women 


like one to the manner born; and under 
shelter of St. Catherine’s bell-tower—bodkined 
in between black Aspasie of the mill, and the fat 
Mére-aux-Crabes — her cajoling voice rings out 
with the best, “Approach, approach my little 
bourgeoise; behold butter, /e vrai flewri—tfresh- 
laid eggs, cheeses for the gourmet—approchez, 
donc, mes petites dames!” A pleasant voice 
is better any day than a croak, and the sight 
of a fresh young face throws in a bouquet, 
as it were, with the best of bargains. Before 
St. Catherine’s bell has sounded noon, La 
Marguerite gathers up empty baskets, under 








ON THE SANDS AT LOW WATER. 
From a Drawing by W. J. Hennessy. 


wear, of bears’ and other skins,” which 
caught Mr. John Evelyn’s observant eye on 
his visit to this part of France in the year 
1644, and are still worn, though now com- 
monly transferred from the good-woman’s 
back to that of her good-man. With another 
market day our luckless bonne-femme is tied 
to the chimney-corner in doleful straits ; 
bon gré mal gré, she must abdicate her seat on 
the high charrette, and relinquish her jealously 
guarded market-baskets. At the farm door 
La Marguerite receives a hundred minute 
directions and querulous admonitions ; but 
once on the road she gathers up the reins 


the envious eyes of her neighbours, and is 
rattling home to a merry jingle of silver 
coin in her petticoat pocket. Even the mis- 
trustful farm-mistress (whose fine good 
humour turns sour like the best of cream in 
unpropitious weather) can find no cause for 
cavil ; and Pére Jolivert does not scruple to 
declare loudly his own opinion that this 
clever little wench should be allowed her pick 
of a husband out of all the pretty lads of 
the countryside. 

Thus patronized by the hearty farmer, 
and spurred on by her mistress’s caustic 
tongue, our gentle milk-maid performs 
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prodigies of devoted service. Long before 
daybreak whitens the east she is groping 
her way through chill and dripping orchards 
by the light of a monumental lantern of 
beaten brass, brilliantly polished, and 
punctured on the four sides with alternate 
rows of crescent moons and twinkling stars. 
The drowsy cattle lunge up at her approach, 
answering to the brisk clatter of her cans, 
and the call of her voice carolling loud and 
clear some favourite chanson de laitiére. Of 
these she has by heart an inexhaustible fund, 
rude and naive ballads and love ditties which 
often vary to suit an eccentric rhyme or 
changeful tune; for our vagrant folksongs 
still flit at liberty outside the book-binders’ 
range and printers’ ensnaring net, thus pre- 
serving intact their one quaint charm of 
artless simplicity. This morning perhaps 
La Marguerite rehearses the desperate straits 
of that “Princesse blanche comme la neige, 
dessous un rosier blanc,’ whom the wicked 
captains three spirited away to Paris. 

But quaint and stirring as are such ballads 
our milk-maid lends a preference, befitting 
her years and vocation, to the love-lorn 
Daphnis’ tender, if somewhat monotonous, 
plaint — 


“La bas dessus lherbette, 
Cueillant de la violette, 
Je voyais mon amante 
Gardant ses moutons blancs. 
Je me suis approché delle, 
Tout comme un homme fidéle, 
Si tu savais, mignonne, 
Le mal que tu m’en donne 
Tu bénirais le jour 
Que je t’ai fait ’amour. 
L’oiseau qui est sur la branche, 
Qui va, qui vient, qui chante, 
A bien plus d’agrément 
Que moi, la belle, vous aimant.” 


By this time, however, the milk-cans are 
foaming white, and La Marguerite breaks 
her last song in the middle to hasten indoors. 
The great dairy bowls of red earthenware, 
lined and splashed with a mottled green 
glaze, are placed for warmth along the 
chimney-ledge, or on hanging shelves 
arranged for that purpose under the kitchen 
rafters. Perchance there has been frost on 
the grass, and it is necessary first to scald 
the chilled milk before it can be set to 
cream, and not unfrequently a pungent 
flavour of wood-smoke impregnates our 
winter churnings ; but what will you, when 
contrary winds blow down the flue day and 
night, and damp wood fumes pertinaciously 
on an open hearth? Still more unpropitious 
are those seasons, usually of short duration 
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by good fortune, when snow lies deep in 
lane and orchard, skirts the leaden sea-line, 
and bows down to imminent destruction 
many a time-worn thatch ; when cattle rumi- 
nate mournfully beneath a sheltering eave, 
and sheep huddle close in their fold; when 
arrogant chanticleer, even, beats an ignomi- 
nious retreat, and stands crestfallen on one 
leg among his bemufiled dependants. Wild 
birds alone, rendered fearless by stress cf 
hunger, flock about the house door, or beat 
their wings against lighted windows; while at 
carly nightfall good folks hasten homeward, 
for already the Loup-garon is heard in the 
distance as he flies across the desolate snow- 
fields with all his ugly crew at his back, 
and along the white forest paths—up and 
down, this way and that—are tracked 
mysterious hieroglyphics which the bravest 
sportsman on earth might tremble to decipher. 

Thrice joyful day when this ghostly 
masquerade is finally thrown aside, and the 
green familiar land smiles out again in her 
floating veil of mist. Now Christmas arrives, 
and young and old go up to greet the little 
child Jesus, lying on his bed of straw at the 
Virgin mother’s feet and smiling to all the 
world. Overhead the old cracked bell clangs 
exultant, answering to other bells faint and 
far on the midnight air; a hundred eandles 
are burning and every church window shines 
through the darkness like the gates of that 
holy New Jerusalem “ whose light was as a 
stone most precious—a jasper stone clear as 
crystal.” 

With Twelfth-tide this fair vision suffers a 
metamorphosis, blazoning out into the 
paganish saturnalia of bonfires, which in 
Calvados is transferred from St. John’s eve 
to le jowr des Rois. Red flames leap sky- 
ward, fed by dry pine fagots, and our erst- 
while devout peasants, throwing moderation 
to the winds, join hands, dance, and leap for 
good luck through blinding smoke and embers, 
shouting their rude doggerel : 


“ Adieu les Rois 
Jusqu’a douze mois, 
Douze mois passés 
Les bougelées.” 


The feast of Beignets (a variety of apple- 
fritter much appreciated in rural parts) is 
also due about this time, and indulged in to 
satiety ; but for all such seasonable dissipa- 
tions an admirable antidote lies close to hand 
in the shape of driving, open-air labour. 
Sometimes a. float of kelp drifts overnight 
upon the outer bank, looking like some huge 
stranded sea-monster, and must be hauled 
ashore with all despatch before another tide 





























LA BOUGELEE. 
From a Drawing by W. J. Hexxessy. 


shall drag it back into La Bouillotte. Fora 
few hours the lonely sands present an ani- 
mated scene, where men and horses tug at 
ropes and grappling-irons, avoiding as best 
they may the quicksands which beset their 
way. In forest glades the woodman’s axe 
also now rings vigorously, and overgrown 
hedgerows give active employment to lopping 
hook and knife; especially those tall and 
graceful wayside trees which won Turner’s 
happy appreciation in his Rivers of France, 
and lend a classic charm to the modern 
school of French landscape art. Our worthy 
cultivator of La Jolivert, out of respect to 
his own ripe years and weight, wisely 
delegates this latter ticklish task to an agile 
young farm lad who has served his term in 
the marine, and rejoices in the sobriquet of 
La Sauterelle. Putfed up with pride at his 
dizzy elevation the young braggart offers to 
tip the tallest and slimmest poplar growing 
with a bunch of favours from La Marguerite’s 
wedding outfit, and, in fact, scales, whistling, 
to a perch up against the blue sky where 
he might pass for some strange species of 
feathered biped, while plying the bill-hook 


right and left a clean-stripped tree is left 
behind, and trail of salmon-coloured knots 
scarring the grey bark. 

But hark! lads are already tuning their 
voices to the Easter refrain, “ Alléluia, 
Alléluia ;’ accordions wheeze intermittently 
between work hours, and La Sauterelle has 
taken down from its nail his silver-mouthed 
cornette, and walking apart blows long- 
drawn sighs and sweet complainings to the 
pale spring moon. Alas! gentille Marguerite 
des Champs heeds not their love-lorn secret, 
she is listening at her open window for quite 
another note in the Easter serenade, for the 
brave bass of her master’s son shouting 
lustily among the rest, “O Filii et Filiz, 
Rex celestis, Rex glorie, Morte surrexit 
hodie, Alléluia, Alléluia,” winding up in good 
prosaic French, 


“Nous vous prions du fond du coeur, 
Donnez de quoi & ces pauvres chanteurs, 
Ils vous chantent les louanges du Seigneur.” 


“De quoi” is forthcoming apparently, 
for soon an interval occurs during which 
the farm-house lantern may be descried 
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twinkling up and down the shadowy close, 
attended by the smacking of lips, and 
genial hum of conversation. Then the fare- 
well chorus bursts forth with tremendous 
vigour : 


“Que Dieu bénisse les paroissiens, 
Les jeunes autant que les anciens, 
Et le Pére Jolivert tant qu’il vivra, alléluia !” 


Well may our young farmer shout his 
hallelujah with lusty voice and joyful heart, 
for his irksome military service definitely 
acquitted the son of the soil returns at last 
to his own; and not a tree of this fair 
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affianced couple promenade arm in arm, chez 
Pére Bonnechére. Friends and relatives 
assist at the ceremony, among them Mére 
Madeleine, mother of the fiancée, whose toil- 
dimmed eyes stare and blink in the light of 
unfamiliar prosperity. On one arm she 
carries a covered black willow basket, insignia 
of gala toilet, and from the capacious pocket 
of her woollen petticoat she pulls out 
nervously, turn by turn, a battered pewter 
snuff box and blue checked handkerchief. 
Jovial Pére Jolivert, for*his part, cracks 
opportune jokes, and leads the laugh in 
high good humour, but his bonne-femme is 





A WINTER SCENE. 


From a Drawing by W. J. HENNESSY. 


orchard home-land which does not seem to 
breathe soft welcome, or brown sod of earth, 
where father and father’s father have delved 
and sown and reaped through changing 
dynasties and world-shaking revolutions. 
Still more endearing the greeting of fond 
and contented parents, and of the chosen 
maiden, though at first this latter may play 
the coy, holding herself alocf with an ailing 
lamb, by way of pretext, cradled in her arms. 
Easter morning, indeed, the last coquettish 
subterfuge is finally relinquished ; banns are 
called in church and posted on the barnyard 
gate at the maire, and after high mass the 


observed to smile only on one side her face, 
as country folk say. Yet honest gratitude 
and common-sense have gained the day, and 
our good-wife promises to solace her pride 
with such a wedding-feast as shall make the 
country-side ring. 

Meanwhile no time is to be lost, for the 
farmers’ busy season again approaches, which 
admits neither feasting nor dallying by the 
way. For this reason the favoured hymeneal 
months are Janu: ary or early February, when 
dairy work ebbs at its lowest, and sodden 
furrows clog the plough ; then our peasant 
feels well inclined to stretch his legs at a 
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rousing wedding dance, and willingly pro- 
tracts the sport through the best days of a 
week. At Jolivert, accordingly, prepara- 
tions are pressed forward, and before the 
apple trees have shaken out their close 
pink buds, or the adventurous cherry lost its 
wind-blown garland, the close and threshing 
floor are swept and garnished, lanterns sus- 
pended from beam and bough, barrels of 
cider set on tap, holocausts of poultry sacri- 
ficed (as many fat ducks, geese, or pullets as 
guests invited is considered a reasonable pro- 
vision), not to mention huge trenchers of 


fairer dower of fresh good looks, sound 
health, and bonne volonté—expressive phrase 
in the peasant vernacular—-than this little 
farm lass ; certainly her lover’s eyes can find 
no flaw to criticise from the hem of her neat 
black stuff gown, guiltless of frill or fur- 
below, to the crown of artificial orange 
blossoms, assumed in honour of her rise in 
station, and white tulle veil floating in 
streamers on each side her blushing face. 
The brave garcon himself never appeared to 
less advantage than in his ill-cut suit of 
funereal broadcloth, unrelieved save by the 








STORING THE CIDER APPLES. 
From a Drawing by W. J. HENNESSY. 


boiled beef, roast mutton, and bowls of salad 
drenched in cream and vinegar. La 
Marguerite’s modest trousseau has long since 
passed through the Jessive de noce, when, 
following country custom, maidens alone 
were allowed to handle the linen, amid 
special merry-making and a profuse display 
of wedding favours fluttering along the 
clothes-line. Mére Jolivert sighs a little as 
she recalls the acre of greensward whitened 
by her own bridal outfit, and the plethoric 
armoire which followed her to her husband’s 
house. But after all no bride could show a 


flaming red rose of traditional usage which 
he wears conspicuously over his heart, com- 
panion to a modest white rose the bride 
has pinned to her right corsage. The double 
ceremony consummated at mairie and church 
(in rural Calvados marriage without the 
sacrament is esteemed little short of actual 
disgrace), our joyous wedding party repairs 
to the convoy of charrettes which attends 
chez Pére Bonnechére. Arrived at the 
farm gate halt is called, for first it is 
necessary that a consecrated cross should 
pass before, and find lodgement in the bridal 
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chamber, thus securing Heaven’s blessing on 
the new ménage. Below stairs the feast is 
already spread, and robust appetites are 
sharpened to a famishing point ; and now it 
behoves our bold bridegroom that he prove 
the stamina of which he is made, for, dotting 
coat for apron, not only must he serve the 
first platter, and caper attendance with 
foaming cider jug through a protracted meal 
of three hours or more—quick with his retort 
as well, and preserving always, in the ‘face 
of outrageous provocation, an imperturbable 
temper—but moreover he must hold himself 
in readiness to lead the dance on the granary 
floor, without flagging or favour, far into the 
night. Well for the unfortunate youth and 
his hardly less ill-used bride when the rude 
revels are finally wound up by the scramble 
for the bride’s garter, the draft of hot spiced 
wineand other curious observances, resembling 
not a little those “mighty gay’ wedding sports 
of which graceless old Pepys makes frequent 
mention in his Diary, and even the serious 
Evelyn refers to as common custom among 
all classes at that period. Relays of stout 
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garcons keep the dancing going almost with- 
out intermission day in and out, snatching 
sleep as best they may on a neighbouring 
hay-loft ; and 


“ Tables dormant in the hall alway, 
Stand ready covered all the longé day,” 


where the solid elders, whose dancing time is 
past, devote themselves with Homeric capacity 
to a meal which can scarce fail, eventually, 
in its effects on the best-seasoned toper among 
them. Small wonder if that nobler animal 
the horse finds good occasion for his sober 
sense and patience in zig-zagging his home- 
ward way, while the last notes of our wedding 
féte die away in horrid discord along the 
mist-hung valleys. But to-morrow the hot 
“ arrow-shooting”’ sun will arouse the slug- 
gard from his drunken sleep, and a spring 
breath quicken the earth through all its 
heavy furrows. “ Labor, actus in orbem, redit 
agricolis, atque annus volvitur in se per sua 
vestigia.”’ 

Mary Maruer. 





SHARPENING THE SCYTHE. 
From a Drawing by W. J. Hennessy. 
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BVERY year thousands 
of English and Ameri- 
cans go on pilgrimage 


toa sleepy little market 


town among the placid Avon meadows. They 
look at the house in which England’s greatest 
poet was born, and stare at his grave in the 
sandstone church among the lime and elm 
trees. But few of those thousands ever dream 
of exploring the country which Shakspeare 
knew so well and observed so closely—that 
quiet, peaceful, old-world Warwickshire, in 
which his youth and his prime were spent. 

If you would understand Shakspeare’s 
plays aright, go out into the villages round 
about his native place—villages that he must 
have known well. See the old half-timbered 
houses on which he must have looked ; listen 
to the speech which he must have spoken ; 
for the very words which sometimes puzzle 
the student are still in use among the country 
folk. Gather the flowers which make his 
plays sweet with country fragrance, with 
freshness of hawthorn buds, and hot mint, 
and damask roses. Look at the names on 
the waggons that pass you on the shady 
roads — Hacket and Visor, Perkes and 
Jacques, or Jakes as they often spell it now 
—whose owners still live in cosy red brick or 
grey stone farms, or in sunny old manor 
houses, and you will know more of Shak- 
speare than endless commentaries can tell 
you. 





A grave and peaceful country is Warwick- 
shire—a land of great woods and heavy 
fallows, wide views and slow streams, big 
trees and rank meadows, fine old houses, 
and, I dare say, the prettiest villages in all 
England. Withal an air of settledness and 
abiding, which is very reposeful to the spirit 
of man in these restless days, although this 
tranquil atmosphere has its dangers too. For 
it is apt to engender a certain sluggishness 
of temperament, a deep-rooted belief in the 
entire superiority of “the heart of England ” 
over every other county, a slight contempt 
for anything unusual, original, or out of the 
regular groove of well-established precedent 
—which is more amusing than irritating to 
the cosmopolitan mind. 

Curiously enough the two traditions which 
have survived about Shakspeare — neither 
of them strictly creditable, but both essen- 
tially human—are connected with the country 
round about Stratford, and not with the town 
itself. There we know that he was born, 
that he bought New Place and lived there, 
that he was buried in the grey church by 
the silvery Avon. But those are mere bare 
facts. We accept them as we do an axiom 
of Euclid, and to some minds they convey as 
little colour as the statement that “ the whole 
is greater than its part.” It is the man we 
want to realise. And it was a living man 
who stole the deer at Charlecote and stuck 
up the lampoon about Justice Shallow on the 




















BIDFORD. 


From a Drawing by ALFRED PARSONS 
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worthy Sir Thomas’s new park gates. A 
man who was accomplished in all woodcraft 
and sport; who had seen Page’s fallow 
greyhound “ outrun on Cotsall” in the great 
coursing matches on the Cotswold Hills— 
who, in the forest of Arden, that in those 
days stretched down to within three miles of 
Stratford, 
“lay along 
Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along the wood,” 


watching the wounded deer. A man who 
had groped “for trout in a peculiar river” 
—in one of those pretty trout streams that 
run down from the Worcestershire hills 
into the Avon valley — who had watched 
the “hernshaws” flap up slowly from 
the Avon banks and tucking back their 
long necks upon their wings, sail off to the 
nearest heronry. A man too, who had list- 
ened to many such a conversation as that 
inimitable one between Justice Shallow and 
Silence—that exquisite study of the fashion 
in which dull country brains work, with its 
trite sentimentalities about the Psalmist and 
death, its wearisome allusions to old Double 
and the yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair, 
and Shallow’s boastings of old London 
exploits. 

The other tradition, which has held its own 
in spite of all ridicule, is equally human. 
It has to do with a region but little known 
even to the dwellers in South Warwickshire, 
still less to the ordinary visitor to Shak- 
speare’s birthplace. About eight miles down 
the Avon from Stratford lies the village of 
Bidford. Here, in Shakspeare’s day, Norton, 
mine host of the Falcon, brewed a famous 
ale which Sir Aston Cokain celebrated in 
1658 in an epigram addressed to Mr. Clement 
Fisher, of Wincot (Wilmcote, a village close 
to Stratford). Tradition goes on to say that 
at Bidford there were two drinking clubs— 
the Topers and the Sippers. On a certain 
Saturday, it would appear, that Shakspeare 
with a company of friends walked over from 
Stratford by the pleasant Evesham road to 
drink a match with the topers. But when 
he reached Bidford he found that the topers 
had gone off, after the fashion of those days, 
to drink a match at Evesham. The sippers, 
however, were in full force ; and, as they 
could do no better, Shakspeare and his 
friends agreed to drink a bout with them at 
the Falcon. So powerful was Norton’s ale 
that when they set out to walk home to 
Stratford they got no further than the top 
of the hill above the village, and there lay 
down under a crab tree and fell asleep. 
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Early in the morning they were awakened 
by a little ploughboy whistling as he went to 
work with his team. Shakspeare reproached 
him for breaking the Sabbath by going to 
plough. And then the boy told him it was 
Monday not Sunday morning. The poet and 
his friends had slept right through the 
Sabbath. ‘he friends wished to go back to 
Bidford and begin over again at the Falcon. 
But Shakspeare knew he had had all the 
fun that was to be got out of that carouse, 
and pointing with his finger to the eight 
villages that lay within sight of the crab 
tree, he refused, saying, 


“ There’s piping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 
Haunt fill rough, hungry Grafton, 
Dudging Exhall, papist Wixford, 

Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bidford.” 


True or false the story may be—I venture 
to think it is likely to be more true than 
false. Local tradition generally grows up 
round some grain of truth. From time 
immemorial the eight villages have been 
strung together in the dear old rhyming 
jangle, and the Shakspearian epithets are 
still commonly applied to them. A country- 
man telling you an anecdote will say, “ Well, 
I wur going up the hill toward Grafton— 
‘hungry Grafton,’ you know, as Shakspeare 
calls it.” An honoured Warwickshire friend 
who knows every corner of his native county, 
tells me that he saw the crab tree standing 
when he wasa small boy. It wascut down in 
1825, and its stump removed by Lady Skip- 
with, to whom the manor-house, Bidford 
Grange, then belonged; some say because 
certain Shakspearian devotees broke down 
the fences in visiting it, while others assert 
that the stump was gradually disappearing, 
and that the remains were taken for preserva- 
tion to Bidford Grange. From the spot 
where it grew you can see all the villages— 
and they lie geographically in the same order 
as in the rhyme—beginning with Pebworth 
to the south-east, the direction in which a 
man would naturally look on waking, to 
see how high the sun was. - 

Whether the whole story be taken as it 
stands or no, it is well worth the while of 
any one who wishes to know more of Shak- 
speare’s country—of the influences which 
surrounded him from his childhood, of the 
“local colour” which pervades all his writ- 
ings, to explore the old villages that lie about 
Stratford. And it was ina joyfully expectant 
frame of mind that we set forth on a hot 
June day to make a round of some twenty- 
five miles among them. 
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CLIFFORD CHAMBERS. 


From a Drawing by ALFRED Parsons. 


Our first halt was at Clifford Chambers, a 
village of a few well-to-do cottages on the 
Stour, two or three miles from Stratford. 
Beside the quaint little church stands a 
splendid old black and white half-timbered 
house—a long, low house, with diamond panes 
in bay windows that hang out from the walls 
on carven wooden sills with a queer little 
pent-house roof of red and yellow tiles to 
protect them, and an outside stairway at the 
south end. It is as perfect a house of the 
kind as one can find, and stands well back 
from the road in what must have been a nice 
old garden when it was used as the Rectory. 
The garden now, however, is rather dilapi- 
dated, yet it still boasts a gorgeous clump of 
real old crimson mule-pinks which are so hard 
to get now-a-days. But the pride of Clifford 
Chambers is its manor-house. Tall white 
gates in a high brick wall with stone coping, 
bar the end of the turf-bordered road that is 
called in courtesy the village street. Within 
the gates stands the old house—its front 
excellent Queen Anne—red brick, stone trim- 
mings, solid windows with thick white frames; 
while at the back, beyond a courtyard round 


three sides of which the house runs, rises a 
much higher building. This is apparently 
late James I.—all brown plaster over stone ; 
windows with heavy wooden mullions ; fine 
old chimney-stacks with the chimneys set on 
edgewise ; the whole roof of both buildings 
covered with stone tiles from the Gloucester- 
shire hills. 

We peeped through the bars of the white 
gates that rose so stately between their stone 
pillars surmounted by balls, and were pre- 
sently invited in by the courteous owners, 
whose forbears have lived there from time 
immemorial. A delicious old garden lay 
inside the high walls, untouched by the hand 
of the moderniser; a straight broad gravel 
drive led up to the front door, with straight 
smooth borders on either side filled with every 
sort and kind of fragrant old flower—clove 
pinks, mule pinks, white pinks, pansies and 
columbines, snapdragon and larkspur. 


“The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another white despair, 
A third nor red nor white had stol’n of both 
And to his robbery had annexed thy breath.” 
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Beyond the borders, quince and apple and 
nut trees grew among peas and potatoes 
bed’ide green alleys under the sunny walls, 
and on a side lawn near the house stood an 
ancient mulberry tree, propped up with many 
posts, yet still bearing plenty of the fruit 
Titania ordered with “apricocks and dew- 
berries ” for Bottom’s repast. 

Inside the house everything of course was 
oak; there were big eighteenth-century 
panellings in the dining-room; and small 
panels all painted, evidently part of the 
older house, in a delightful little sitting-room 
with a high carved mantelpiece ; priceless 
blue Worcester china was heaped and crowd- 
ed upon every table, and we felt morally 


the little mill-bridge. Shakspeare must have 
known that still pool with the green sedges 
on its banks, for a pleasant path leads down 
to Stratford through the fields by the river 
side; and although the manor-house was 
probably built soon after his death, the black 
and white rectory had been standing for many 
years when he wandered over the country 
round about his home. 

The road from Clifford Chambers to Mars- 
ton Siceca is excellent and admirable, as far 
as being wide, smooth, and flat: but like 
some other excellent and admirable things it 
is deadly dull. Heavy clay fields lie on either 
side through which the team struggles and 
plunges, while it is all the ploughman can do 
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certain that hidden away in corners we 
should find great jars of fragrant pot-pourri 
made from the petals of the damask roses, 
for “of their sweet deaths are sweetest 
odours made.” It was a pretty summer 
picture altogether as we turned away : open 
windows and doors; roses everywhere; a 
pink cotton gown flitting to and fro within 
the shady house ; while beyond the old moat, 
now part of a meadow, the pink and white 
stars of the wild rose shone twenty feet from 
the ground among the branches of black fir 
trees. 

Outside the garden a farm road led down 
to a mill on the Stour. The stream crept 
lazily under shady trees through the green 
meadows, and widened into a quiet pool below 





sICCA. 
From a Drawing by ALFRED PaRsons. 





to keep his furrow straight with the plough- 
share jumping this way and that through the 
solid clods as hard as stone. Heavy hedgerow 
elms overshadow the road, the monotonous 
green only broken here and. there by a cascade 
of wild roses over a bank, or a great elder 
tree with creamy white flowers. And, worst 
of all, the heavy pall hangs over all the 
land of Birmingham smoke, which, with 
a northerly wind, blots all the colour out of 
the country, turns the blue sky to a dull 
brown, makes dusky shadows under the elm 
tops, and hides the distance in a thin veil of 
London fog. We were willing to admit that 
in this case Mr. Ruskin’s strong language 
about the “devil’s storm-cloud” is fully 
justified. This colourless sky is a serious 
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matter in the Midlands. Day after day goes 
by fine and cloudless, but without a ray of 
direct sunlight, while some traveller from 
town tells one that as far as Oxford the 
country was bathed in sunshine. North of 
Oxford the colour faded, the sky turned 
grey, an impalpable film of brownish vapour 
hung over every distant view, dulling 
and deadening everything. Yet it cannot 
be wholly due to our monster neighbour 
Birmingham ; for with an east wind the effect 
is sometimes as disastrous to the unhappy 
artist, whose only chance of salvation is a 
south or south-west wind. 

The whole of this part of the country is 
given over to high cultivation. Steam ploughs 
and other modern agricultural atrocities are 
fast making men forget how 


“To plow and sow, 
To reap and mow, 
And be a farmer’s boy.” 


The monotonous stretch of arable land is 
only broken here and there where some little 
river, as the Stour or tlie Arrow, creeps 
dewn through loamy banks to the Avon. 
Then in a moment the dull fallow disappears, 
and you find yourself in a green oasis of soft 
rich meadow, yellow with buttercups and pink 
with ragged-robin, the stream bordered with 
willows whose cool grey-green leaves are a deli- 
cious relief after the black-green of the elms. 
Splendid trees though they are, it is possible 
to have rather too much of our “ Warwick- 
shire weed.” The one redeeming part of the 
landscape on our way to Marston was Meon 
Hill, a detached outlying spur of the Cots- 
wolds, which rises all alone from the plain. 
Even the elms, which we were a little disposed 
to grumble at, looked well against the back- 
ground of its blue slopes shrouded in the 
smoke veil. 

“Dancing Marston” showed no signs of 
hilarity: but an old inhabitant of Pebworth 
says that he can remember when there were 
celebrated morris-dancers at Marston, who 
used to go about and dance at all the wakes 
and fairs in the neighbourhood. A few old 
brick and timber cottages were smothered in 
elder trees, which here grow to an immense 
size. There are so few flowers save roses in 
the June hedgerows of Warwickshire that 
one welconies the great creamy panicles of 
the elder blossom at a distance, though they 
are a dirty white at best, and though their 
stuffy smell is unendurable at close quarters, 
and though Shakspeare has many a hard 
word for “ the stinking elder ”—the tree on 
which Judas hanged himself, according to the 


English tradition. The little church was 
remarkable only for its ugliness, and its four 
vanes, each pointing in a different direction. 
That was all that we could discover, save and 
except that in the churchyard, all covered 
with sweet new-mown hay, we found a quaint 
old tombstone with a nice grisly carving on 
it, pronounced to be “a death’s head eating 
a sunflower.” 

But hunger probably dulled our wits. We 
found that after luncheon we were much 
more inclined to tolerate even the smoke- 
cloud and the elm trees, and by the time we 
reached “Piping Pebworth” the country 
seemed charming. 

Pebworth is certainly calculated to put one 
in good humour. An unexpected hill springs 
suddenly from the flat—a most pleasant sur- 
prise—and the village street, crowned by the 
church right at the top, is built up the steep 
hillside. Over the old walls of old houses— 
many of them sixteenth-century buildings— 
tumbled masses of roses—roses yellow and 
white and red and pink; roses not only 
damask but damasked, deep cherry-colour 
stained and blotched with purple ; delicious 
old roses that could not flourish in modern 
gardens, and have probably been growing in 
Pebworth since Shakspeare drank beer at 
the village inn. If the almost mythical 
“musk-rose’”’ is to be found anywhere, one 
might hope to come upon it in a Pebworth 
garden. There were moss roses and cabbage 
roses, yellow briars and Scotch briars, maiden’s 
blush and York and Lancaster in the cottage 
gardens and on almost every grave in the 
churchyard, while their gorgeous modern 
cousin, Maréchal Niel, hung all over great 
balls of gold, climbed up the Rectory close 
by. 

“The view from the little churchyard is 
delightful. The warm red chimneys of the 
cottages below our feet and the dark masses 
of the nearer elms are set against the blue 
background of Meon Hill some five miles 
away ; and the flat, rich vale beneath is 
broken by soft lines of heavy hedgerow 
timber, or still heavier groups gathered closely 
about red-roofed farm-houses or old church 
towers. 

Altogether Piping Pebworth—where most 
of the boys tothis day play concertinas or penny 
whistles—pleased us greatly ; and we left it 
with regret which became the more poignant 
as we found that the country lying between it 
and Bidford was even duller than that towards 
Marston. Meon Hill had sunk out of sight, 
and the Cotswolds were so shrouded in smoke 
that it was only by a good deal of faith and 
by straining our eyes that we could realise 
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“PIPING” PEBWORTH, LOOKING DOWN THE STREET FROM THE CHURCH. 


From a Drawing by ALFRED PARsONs. 


their existence at all. Early in spring-time 
is the moment to see this district, for every 
hedge is full of pear trees—big timber trees 
—and when they are in full flower the country 
looks like one vast orchard. These pears are 
commonly supposed to be wild ; they undoubt- 
edly grow far away from any habitation : 
but whether they are really indigenous or 
planted for the sake of making perry without 
wasting the land by turning meadows into 
orchards I know not. In any case the hard 
green of their foliage and their straight upper 


shoots are a distinct feature in the landscape ; 
and when they stand in long rows by the 
side of some farm road they give a curiously 
foreign look to the country. 

About a mile from Pebworth we turned 
into the great Roman road, tke Icknield 
Street, which runs from Weston Subedge, just 
below the Cotswold Hills, straight down to 
Bidford, and thence by Alcester and Birming- 
ham to Lichfield, where it joins the Watling 
Street. 

Bidford lay, all red-roofed and sunshiny, in 











the quiet Avon valley, as we reached the old 
bridge, beloved of sketchers, with its many 
arches all of different shapes, heights, and 
sizes. We wandered out into the meadows 
golden with buttercups, and, yielding to the 
irresistible fascination of a river, idled away 
half an hour on its banks, and watched the 
eddying swirls in the brown water, and the 
dusty-feathered sand-martins hawking over 
the beds of giant rushes for caperers, and the 
placid cows feeding in the rich grass, and the 
silvery willows down stream set in the grey 
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The little cart-wasning group, the ostler 
looking after our horses in the yard of the 
White Lion, and two cats in a window, were 
the only signs of life we saw in Bidford. 
The Falcon Inn, where Shakspeare’s famous 
carouse took place, lies some little way up the 
village street—a tine old house with mullioned 
windows of white stone. It has long ceased 
from its ancient use, and is now, I believe, a 
bettermost cottage. The oak table from it 
has been removed to its successor, the modern 
White Lion ; and the chair, in which tradi- 








BROOM. 


From a Drawing by ALFRED Parsons. 


arches of the bridge. Red-tiled houses crept 
along the riverside in an irregular line broken 
here by a tree, there by a patch of garden, 
up to the gay flower-beds and black cedar 
in front of the ugly church. A bare-footed 
man was washing a cart on the opposite bank 
with bucketfuls of water from the river that 
made a cool, pleasant splash as he threw each 
one against the wheels. A woman with a 
baby in her arms, and a flock of children, 
one in a scarlet shawl, stood by watching 
with intensest interest. 


tion says that Shakspeare sat at the drinking 
bout of the topers and sippers, is shown at 
his birthplace. 

Whether or not Bidford keeps up its very 
unenviable reputation, I leave it to others to 
decide. To the explorer it is a charming type 
of the Avon valley villages, perfectly distinct 
from the stone villages of the high grounds 
of Worcestershire, which begin within a few 
miles. 

From “Drunken Bidford” to “ Beggarly 
Broom,” our way lay for a couple of miles by 
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a footpath across the fields, most of them 
dull, well-ordered wheat, bean, and potato 
fields. But among them we suddenly found 
ourselves in a perfect wild garden—a waste 
place—torn up some two or three years back 
by the hideous steam cultivator, and then for 
some unknown reason allowed to lapse into 
wildness again. 
“ Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon, while the coulter rusts, 

That should deracinate-such savagery.” 


Long may the coulter rust before it touches 
that glorious field. For besides rank fumitory 
it is crimson, scarlet with poppies—such 
poppies as I have never seen before, growing 
in great single groups among yellow butter- 
cups, and white daisies, and little blue forget- 
me-nots, and delicate grasses, foxtails and 
cocksfoot, and coppery dock flowers. Each 
plant seemed more perfect than the last, each 
flower of a more glorious shade, from vivid 
scarlet to almost black crimson. There must 
be some witchery about this paradise of fore- 
ground studies. Last October it was just as 
fine, and was immortalised in oil, in water 
colours, in black and white ; and at the end of 
eight months it is as fresh and exquisite as 
ever, sitting again for its picture and praying 
to be painted. 

Decorated with great bouquets of the 
brilliant, fast-fading blossoms, we left the 
poppy waste with a sigh, wondering whether 
they were, as some believe, “the canker- 
blooms ” of which Shakspeare speaks. Cross- 


ing a dusty high road we turned down a bye 
way, past little lonely cottages smothered in 
flowers—arches of honeysuckle over the gate- 
way, cabbage and moss roses running riot in 
the borders, pale Canterbury bells in rows 
against the box hedges—and soon found our- 
selves by the Arrow that babbled down under 
the cool shade of its willows, through meadows 
where early hay was being cut. 

Broom more fully justifies the Shak- 
spearian epithet than any other of the villages 
we saw. Itis a beggarly little place—a group 
of poor tumble-down old houses, their garden 
hedges made of thin slabs of stone a yard or 
more high and almost as wide, set up on end. 
The people look poor and squalid, at least 
the few we could see, notably a ragged child 
in blue cap and tattered jacket who was 
cutting weeds with a sickle by the roadside. 
The only thriving establishment in the village 
seemed a big steam mill, in front of which 
three fat horses were waiting with a waggon, 
that when loaded with sacks of flour, went 
splashing through the ford just below. Broom, 
however, was a scene of wild excitement, for 
it was overrun with a number of disciples of 
the gentle craft—black-coated persons from 
Birmingham with blue fishing-tickets in their 
hats. All the children in the village—some 
dozen at most— crowded round the fishermen. 
But sport was poor. 


“The tender nibbler would not touch the bait,” 


any more than the wary gudgeon—if he 
exist at all—in French rivers. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DRAMATIC OUTLOOK.! 


Berore I begin my address I should like 
to express the great pleasure I feel in being 
allowed to speak on the affairs of the drama 
to such an audience as this. To be a member 
of this club implies an earnest devotion to 
the interests of the drama for its own sake, 
not as an idle amusement for a vacant hour, 
but as the serious and noble art which has 
for its end the portrayal of all the varying 
passions of the human heart, and all the 
chances and changes of this mortal life, a 
devotion which takes practical shape in your 
constant attendance, oftentimes at great in- 
convenience, at all first night performances, 
and in your discussion of them week after 
week. But it is not as lovers only of the 
drama that I am pleased to be with you, it 
is also as judges of the drama that I am glad 
to have an opportunity of talking over its 
prospects with you. I hail the formation 
and continuance of this club as a very hope- 
ful augury for the future of the English 
drama. 

The verdicts passed on a new play are 
often so contradictory and fluctuating, there 


is so much uncertainty alike in critical and — 


professional as in public taste, that a body of 
opinion formed by a circle of habitual play- 
goers after deliberation and debate, must be 
of great value and weight to authors, actors, 
managers, and the general public. 

With so much of a preface, I will proceed 
to my address, and I will ask you to please 


' An Address delivered by Henry A. Jones to the 
Playgoers’ Club on the opening of their new rooms, 
22, Newman Street, Tuesday Evening, 7th October, 
1884. 


forget, and to let me forget, any small efforts 
of my own, and come amongst you as a 
playgoer to discuss with playgoers the 
prospects of the drama, what direction the 
present movement of public interest is likely 
to take, and how far it can be governed and 
controlled, and forced to take a right direc- 
tion. And I will ask you to forgive me and 
have patience with me if I am wrong in 
thinking you would wish me to deal with 
this matter in the most serious and earnest 
spirit of which I am capable. 

I suppose the first thing that would strike 
a stranger coming to England to report on the 
present condition of the drama is the enormous 
and ever-growing popularity of the theatre 
with all classes. I suppose the next thing that 
would strike him is the comparative scarcity 
of original modern plays of high excellence 
and serious import.” Mr. Stopford Brooke 
says, ‘‘ With Sheridan we may say that the 
history of the English drama closes.” Mr. 
Matthew Arnold says, “I see our community 
turning to the theatre with eagerness, and 
finding the English theatre without organisa- 
tion, or purpose, or dignity, and no modern 
English drama at all except a fantastical 
one.” Again, “ We have in England every- 
thing to make us dissatisfied with the chaotic 
and ineffective condition into which our 
theatre has fallen. We have the remem- 
brance of better things in the past, and the 
elements for better things in the future.” 

* As I shall constantly use the word ‘serious ” 
throughout my address, 1 may as well explain that I 
use it as opposed to ‘‘ farcical” and ‘‘ burlesque,” and 
not as opposed to ‘‘gay” and ‘‘ cheerful ”—thus, in 
this sense, the School for Scandal is a serious comedy. 
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MR. IRVING AS MALVOLIO. 
From a Drawing by Hucn THomson. 


Mr. George Henry Lewes says “That our 
drama is extinct as literature no one ventures 
to dispute.” 

It is true that all these criticisms were 
written some years ago, and in the mean- 
time a tendency towards a better state of 
things has begun to show itself. But at 
present it is only a tendency, a symptom, a 
foreshadowing. And looking to what has 
actually been accomplished in the interim, it 
is doubtful whether in its literary aspect, 
either of these distinguished critics would 


see reason to alter his language in speaking 
of the stage of to-day. 

But we need not go to such authorities as 
these I have quoted for confirmation of the 
intellectual poverty of the modern drama. 
It is a matter of every-day newspaper com- 
ment that managers cannot obtain satis- 
factory original plays of home-growth, and 
it is a fact that the manager of our leading 
comedy theatre has only produced one 
original play of English authorship for the 
last eight years, and is now contemplating a 
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revival of a French adaptation; while, if 
at the end of any recent year, we have 
turned to the summary of plays produced 
during the previous twelve months, we must 
have been forced to confess that though the 
reapers have been numerous, the harvest of 
good, sound, ripe grain, fit for the nourish- 
ment of human brains and hearts, has been 
miserably small. I hope you will acquit me 
of coming to you with any desire to carp 


SIGNOR SALVINI AS IL GLADIATORE. 


From a Drawing by Hucn THomson. 


and find fault for its own sake. It would 
be far pleasanter to stand here and prophesy 
smooth things to you, to congratulate you 
and the general body of playgoers upon the 
splendid succession of modern plays you have 
been privileged to see, and to congratulate 
my brother-authors and myself and our 
managers, upon the splendid sums of money 
we have put in our pockets: to point to the 
crowded houses, the enthusiasm, the runs of 


several hundred nights, and to ask triumph- 
antly “When has the drama seen such 
prosperity ¢”’ 

And indeed there are just now many 
reasons for hopefulness and congratulation 
in the condition of the drama, and though 
there are also many reasons for fear and 
anxiety, there are none for despair. But 
while so little has been done and so much 
remains to do to place the modern English 
drama on an equal intellectual footing with 
its sister arts, to establish an authoritative 
school of modern English dramatic literature, 
it would be a fatal mistake to rest in 
and be thankful for what has already been 
attained. As yet our hands have barely 
touched the plough-shafts, and it is not 
time to chant harvest thanksgivings. No, 
if we wish really to further this cause of 
dramatic art in England, I think the best 
frame of mind for us all—managers, authors, 
critics, and for you who are the vanguard of 
playgoers, the tasters for the general public— 
I say the best frame of mind for us all to 
get into, and to remain in for some time to 
come, is a state of wholesome, watchful 
discontent. 

I have spoken of the comparative scarcity 
of modern original plays of lasting value, 
and I have also mentioned the cause to 
which I think this barrenness may be traced— 
the want of an authoritative school of English 
playwriting. I do not mean a large build- 
ing, with titled patrons, and printed rules, 
and paid professors. I do not ask for the 
erection of forcing-houses for English plays. 
I only beg for thorough weeding and digging. 
We have a school of English poetry, of - 
English music, of English landscape, of Eng- 
lish portrait painting. In each of these arts 
there are definite severe rules and tests of 
excellence, there is a bar of trained and 
educated opinion, and it would be as im- 
possible for a man to win sudden distinction 
and influence and great wealth upon some 
utterly worthless piece of work, as it would 
be for him to produce a work of great merit, 
without receiving something like adequate 
recognition. 

But is there any such security for the 
reward of conscientious dramatic work, or 
any such safeguard against the successful 
perpetration of incompetence and imposture ? 
I can only assure you that the success or 
failure of any piece at any theatre is to all 
human judgment a complete lottery, and is 
as impossible to predict as to predict which 
side of a penny will fall uppermost if you 
toss it into the air. All that one can be 
certain about is that it will fall definitely on 
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one side or the other; there is no middle 
course ; either flat success or flat failure is 
tolerably certain. 

It is quite possible that some bit of drama- 
tic quackery may be produced to-morrow, 
and by virtue of extensive advertising, or 
practised stage-management, or sensational 
scenery, or clap-trap surprise tricks, or by 
its containing some vulgar catch-word, or 
hitting some transitory mood or folly of the 


But the success of a bad play works a far 
crueller and deadlier injury to dramatic art 
than the failure of a good one. The failure 
of a good play is at worst a negative evil. 
Not for a moment need the author of any 
sincere and nobly-attempted work bewail 
that it does not take such an immediate 
hold upon this great fickle public as is 
implied in these days by theatrical success. 
With the examples before us of all the great 





SIGNOR SALVINI IN “* OTHELLO.” 


From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomson. 


populace, or by virtue of some unforeseen but 
equally unworthy attraction, may draw all 
London to a theatre for a twelvemonth ; 
while it is quite possible that by reason of 
its not satisfying some unforeseen and perhaps 
ignoble appetite of the public a play of lofty 
aims and literary workmanship may utterly 
fail; though it is only fair to say that a 


good play is much less likely to fail than a 


bad one is to succeed. 


poets who have had to endure neglect and 
contempt and evil criticism, what can it 
matter that any dramatic work this age is 
likely to produce should also have to endure 
a season of adversity and censure and mis- 
understanding, and win its way to immor- 
tality, if it win it at all, by slowly living 
them down? No, the failure of a good play 
is a very small matter. Good work is eter- 
nally recuperative, and self.assertive; it 
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cannot be choked or trampled out of life. 
But the success of a bad play works far- 
reaching immeasurable harm to dramatic 
art. It confirms the public in their careless- 
ness and in their natural taste for pretentious 
superficial work. It confirms the manager 
in the hideous belief that pecuniary success 
can only be won by more and more consult- 
ing the more debased taste of his patrons. 
It confirms some authors in the bad practice 
of writing down to the public, and it ‘con- 





MR. WILSON BARRETT AS CLAUDIAN. 
From a Drawing by Hucn THomson. 


firms other authors in their despair of ever 
being able to obtain a hearing for their best 
work. It lowers the tone of endeavour for 
all. Worst evil of all, the success of a bad 
play blocks the way, and makes it impossible 
for good work to get a hearing. For re- 
member that while any number of pictures 
may be painted, and any number of poems 
published, there can only be a quite limited 
number of plays produced, that is, produced 
in such a manner and with such an attention 


to detail, to stage-management, and to other 
accessories, as to give them a fair chance of 
success. We cannot have a greater number 
of plays than we have theatres of repute to 
give them a home. 

I ask you to consider very carefully the 
meaning and the causes of this uncertainty 
attending the production of a play. How is 
it when author, manager, and actors have all 
done their best there remains such a terrible 
margin of doubt whether all their efforts 
have not been in vain, and whether the piece 
will hit, I will not say the taste, but the 
favour of the public? 

Take the case of a landscape-painter of 
recognised talent and position. He paints a 
picture for this year’s Academy ; he gets so 
much money, so much praise, and is criticised 
in such and such a way. He will paint a 
picture for next year’s Academy, putting 
into it the same amount and the same quality 
of thought, and study, and handiwork, and 
he may safely reckon that he will regeive 
much about the same reward of money and 
appreciation. He may be a little under- 
praised or underpaid one year, and a little 
overpraised or overpaid another year, but 
there will always remain for steady con- 
scientious work of a certain level a certain 
steady average reward, that, subject to very 
slight variations, he can almost certainly 
depend upon. 

But how is it with a dramatic author ? 

lt is most humiliating for any one who has 
attained any small measure of popular favour, 
to be obliged to confess that immense public 
success in the drama of to-day may be much 
more nearly allied to such widely-spread 
crazes as in recent years have afflicted our 
nation concerning the fate of Jumbo and 
Mr. Arthur Orton, than to any worthy kind 
of renown built on a lasting and solid 
foundation. 

I do not say that any great theatrical 
success will ever be totally devoid of merit, 
but I do say that it may possibly have no 
higher merit than that of tickling vast 
crowds of pleasure-seekers and keeping them 
from lower and more debasing kinds of 
amusement. And this in itself is perhaps a 
relatively high merit, and all that we can at 
present hope for in a large proportion of our 
dramatic entertainments. But as long as 
theatrical success is doomed to partake in 
some measure of the nature of a public craze, 
and is fanned and fostered by such means as 
keep alive public interest and excitement in 
ignoble events and catastrophes of the pass- 
ing hour, so long must the drama forfeit and 


.forget its natural dignity as an art, and 
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descend to brawl and shout in the market- 
place amongst its brother-vendors of quackery, 
and its brother-exhibitors of monstrosity. 
And so long will authors and managers re- 
main without compass or rudder, without 
guarantees that bad work will fail or that 
good work will succeed. 

An author writes a play and finds some- 
what to his surprise that he makes the fortune 
of a manager, and the reputation of a 
theatre ; with the same good intentions and 
the same level of workmanship, he writes 
another play, and to his much greater surprise 
finds that he ruins his manager, the prestige 
of the theatre, and his own reputation. 
Instead of being tolerably certain of a moder- 
ately fair reward for conscientious work, 
he does not know whether all his months of 
labour will be repaid only by hisses and hoot- 
ings, or whether it will bring him enormous 
applause and profit. I ask whether that art 
can be in a healthy condition in which its 
professors and experts are so completely at a 
loss that they do not know before production 
whether a play is good or bad, and whether, 
if it be good, it will succeed; an art in which 
everything is so precarious, whimsical, drift- 
ing, and uncertain that the final verdict of 
goodness or’ badness is registered by some 
spasmodic and irresponsible impulse of popu- 
lar caprice. What is the meaning of this 
uncertainty, this startling inequality in the 
results and rewards of a playwright’s work ¢ 
Does it mean that there is no absolutely 
good or absolutely bad dramatic work ? that 
there is no such thing as a good play except 
that which by some lucky accident may hit 
the unaccountable and momentary fancy of 
the public, and no such thing as a bad play 
except that which by the lack of some happy 
combination of circumstances, may fail im- 
mediately to draw crowds to the theatre? 
Are you content that the test of success in 
the drama shall be an affair in which blind 
chance and zealous bill-posting shall play the 
arbiters ? 

Because if it is so determined, all that one 
can do is to leave the matter alone, for all 
that one can say is but a darkening of 
counsel by words where no knowledge can 
be obtained. 

But I do not think you will rest content 
in the easy explanation that popular success 
is the only test of the excellence of dramatic 
work. I think you will agree with me 
that there is an absolute good and an 
absolute bad in play-writing, and that this 
may be found out with tolerable certainty, 
and may be maintained in spite of a popular 
verdict to the contrary, nay, that it is our 
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duty to assert this standard of excellence 
until we have redressed the present grievous 
uncertainty and inequality which attends 
the production of plays, or at least have 
done all in our power to redress it. Observe 
how this uncertainty tends to demoralise 
and disconcert the efforts of authors and 
managers. The reward for a successful play 
is very great; there is a prize of perhaps 





MR, TOOLE AS PAW CLAUDIAN. 


From a Drawing by Hucu THomson. 


many thousands of pounds dangling just 
above our heads which may be won by months 
of patient study and labour, but which is 
just as likely to be won by the execution of 
some astonishing, sensational somersault. 
What is the consequence? Authors and 
managers try to catch the crowd by some 
startling novelty. All their aim is to pro 
duce not so much what is true, as what is 
new. 
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MR. IRVING IN “ LOUIS XI.” 
From a Drawing by Hucn Tomson 


But what an author who respects himself 
and his art should desire is not the chance of 
scrambling in the gutter for a prize of ten 
thousand pounds, but the assurance that his 
honest work shall be fairly valued and shall 
bring him honest bread and cheese. 

Now I think that all who are interested 
in the drama are concerned to bring about a 
condition of things where rewards may be 
tolerably certain and equal, where good work 
may be fairly assured of instant recognition 
and suflicient, but not excessive remuneration, 
and where bad work may be always sure of 
instant condemnation and bankruptcy and 
transportation to limbo. 

In other words, we are concerned to break 
down the formation of a ring of dramatic 
authorship, and to establish a school of 
dramatic authorship. And this school of 
dramatic authorship cannot exist until and 
unless there is a body of educated, cultivated 
opinion for it to appeal to and be judged by. 
While the English public remains capricious 
and fitful in its judgments, English authors 


will remain capricious and fitful in their 
work. 

I think the Playgoers’ Club may become a 
powerful instrument in the formation of a 
body of educated public opinion on dramatic 
art. You have already enormous power in 
your incorporate capacity as first night play- 
goers. For my own part, I think that power 
has been in the main wisely and generously 
wielded. If first night audiences have been 
sometimes righteously severe on bad plays, I 
can remember, and remember most gratefully, 
certain occasions when they have been, per- 
haps, more than wisely enthusiastic over 
some very middling ones. But great as your 
power is as individuals, I think you may 
grow to have still greater power in your 
corporate capacity. When it becomes known 
that those who take the most earnest interest 
in the drama have banded themselves to- 
gether to promote the study of that art, and 
have resolved to inquire amongst themselves 
what is a good play and what is a bad one, 
and why one play is good and another is bad, 
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and having obtained whatever knowledge is 
available on the question, have resolved to 
diffuse it, and have raised a certain standard 
whereby plays shall be judged, and have 
determined to encourage all sincere, earnest, 
and workmanlike plays, and to condemn with 
the strictest rigour all slipshod, insincere, 
pretentious, make-believes of plays—when 
this becomes known I do not see how this 
club can fail to command immense weight 
for its decisions, or to become an increasing 
centre of influence and authority upon the 
questions it deals with. Ido not know the 
exact scope and limit the founders of this 
club proposed for it; what I do know is, 
that if its members are conscientious and 
alert in the prosecution of its aims this 
Playgoers’ Club may become one of the 
leading forces in changing for the better the 
whole tone and complexion of the English 
drama of the future. 

Our drama is just now in a state of rapid 
transition ; it is popular with the masses as 
a recreation and a spectacle, but it has not 
won for itself a steadfast position as an art. 
Fifteen years ago we had a nearer approach 
to a school of authorship than we have now. 
What is called the teacup-and-saucer school 
of the drama was then in the ascendant. 
When authors and actors had exactly copied 
and reproduced the ease and 
courtesies and foibles and 
littlenesses of social life, they 
were thought to have at- 
tained perfection. Great 
passions were eschewed, be- 
cause they were felt to be 
out of place in a drawing- 
room. Moreover it was ob- 
served, and truly observed, 
that in modern life, and 
especially in polite life, great 
emotion is studiously con- 
cealed and repressed, and 
conveyed not in poetry, but 
usually in very common- 
place language indeed. 
Finally, we began to doubt 
whether there was in modern 
life any capacity for great 
passion or emotion. At any 
rate, if these did exist, it was felt their 
representation on the stage would be some- 
what disturbing to family audiences, and 
might endanger our placid enjoyment of our 
elegant teacups and saucers. The essential 
weakness of that school is found in the fact 
that it never occupied itself with any greater 
theme than a contrast of manners between a 
vulgar, usurping middle class, and a decaying 





aristocracy. This is the keynote of the whole 
school. Throughout its whole range humanity 
has no greater problem to solve, no deeper 
question to ask itself, than how the pre- 
judices of these two classes can be best 
soothed, and accommodated to each other. 
The essential strength of that school is found 
in the improved stage-management, the at- 
tention to minor details of accuracy, and the 
greater air of vraisemblance which it has 
imparted to almost every modern play. 




















MR. TOOLE IN “‘A MINT OF MONEY.”” 


From a Drawing by Huan THomson. 


A distinct vein of Mr. Robertson’s influ- 
ence runs through almost every comedy, and 
even through almost every melodrama that 
has since been produced ; and it was doubt- 
less necessary and helpful to the formation 
of a future school of English drama that this 
phase of rendering English life should be 
passed through. And all homage should be 
rendered to its founder for the work that 
he did. But it is impossible to disguise from 
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MISS LINGARD AND MR. BEERBOHM TREE IN ‘“‘ CALLED BACK.” 
From a Drawing by Hucn Tuomson. 


ourselves that that school is passing away, 
and that the next step forward for the 
English drama does not lie in that direction. 
It is with the drama as it is with painting, the 
greatest and most worthy and most enduring 
things cannot be rendered in exact copy of 
nature. As Ruskin says, “ You can paint a 
cat or a fiddle, so that it may be mistaken 
for real life, but you cannot paint the Alps 
in such a manner.” So it is with the human 
passions. Certain commonplace aspects of 
human life may be rendered on the stage in 
exact reproduction of real life. Their value 
or non-value in a play will depend upon the 
dramatist’s treatment of them, and upon 
their juxtaposition in his scheme. Certainly 


the dramatist cannot afford to neglect even 
the smallest facts of human nature, the most 
ordinary talk, the most every-day occur- 
rences. 


For even these, by judicious contrast 
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and blending, may be touched 
with a sense of eternity, and, 
like some frail, delicate shell 
imprisoned in the rock, may 
endure, wrapped round with 
the everlasting hills. 

Thus in Shakespeare, while 
at one moment we are over- 
hearing the most ordinary 
gossip of ordinary English 
life, the next moment we 
are caught aloft to see all the 
vast procession of humanity, 
and all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and all the hells that 
lie beneath men’s feet. It 
is this very contrast, this 
sudden shifting of stand- 
point, which gives value to 
the startlingly faithful paint- 
ing of common every-day 
life in Shakespeare. 

And unless it is tquched 
with this sense of eternity, 
wrapped round with the 
splendour of heroism, and 
imbedded in what is primary 
and of everlasting import, 
the mere reproduction on 
the stage of the common- 
place details of every-day 
life must always be barren, 
worthless, and evanescent. 
Because a thing has hap- 
pened in real every-day life 
is no reason for putting it 
on the stage. Humdrum is 
one of the infinities. Nothing 
is so untrue and so unreal 
as ultra-realism. You may 
station yourself in Cheapside, in Regent 
Street, or in Seven Dials, and if. you are of 
a discerning mind, you will probably learn 
more vital truth about human nature in 
one single hour than you will learn from 
a hundred modern plays. The commonest 
street incident may give birth to “thoughts 
that lie too deep for tears,” and suggest 
as “obstinate questionings,” and as deep 
perplexities as troubled the soul of Hamlet 
or of Job. But that is no reason why a 
manager should send his scenic artist to 
Regent Street or Seven Dials, and, having 
provided himself with a canvas and paste- 
board representation of an aspect of bricks 
and mortar that is not worth representing, 
should then engage a hundred supers to 
represent an aspect of humanity that is not 
worth representing. No; there is but one 
thing that is worth representing on the stage 
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—the heart and soul, the passions and emo- 
tions of man. All else is secondary, subser- 
vient, useful only as it helps to that end. 
When a dramatist has deafened and terrified 
us with a thousand explosions, he has done 
nothing ; when he has surprised us with a 
situation, he has done nothing ; when a stage 
manager has marshalled his thousand supers, 
and drilled them into graceful attitudes and 
imposing processions, he has done nothing ; 
when a scenic artist has painted for us miles 
upon miles of Atlantic Ocean, we are yet 
unsatisfied, or we should be. When a drama- 
tist has shown us the inside of any one human 
heart, he has done all. I said just now that 
the greatest passions could not and should 
not be rendered in exact imitation of nature, 
and that so rendered on the stage they become 
valueless and untrue. Nature has endless 
space and eternal time at her disposal; she 
can give threescore years and ten to her 
weaving of a man’s life ; she can fill in every 
petty detail and elaborate to its utmost every 
character. But the dramatist has at most 
three hours to paint for you a dozen or 
twenty characters. He has, therefore to be 
vivid, succinct, selective. He cannot show 
you all the varying aspects and truths of 
character ; he ean only show you the most 
important aspects, and the most vital truths. 
Heroes in real life do not talk in blank 
verse ; they never did. Yet it is eternally 
true and right for Macbeth and Lear to speak 
in blank verse, because in this way their 
characters are aggrandised, dignified, exalted, 
and dissociated from all that is transitory, 
petty, mean, and inessential. Macbeth 
speaking blank verse is far more real, more 
true to nature, than a modern young man 
making love on the stage in exact imitation 
of the way he makes love off the stage. The 
one is an eternal verity of lasting import and 
consequences to humanity; the other is a 
comparatively worthless fact which has no 
lasting significance. I wish to press this 
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point upon you, and to ask you to dwell upon 
it, namely, that a mere exact copy of any 
incident, or the reproduction on the stage of 
things as they occur in real life, is not being 
true to nature in the best sense. Nay, if it 
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excludes the higher truths and grander 
aspects of character, it may be called being 
false to nature. I will illustrate what I 
mean, and I will beg you to ponder over my 
illustration, and apply it in any modern 
instance that may come under your notice. 


(To be Continued.) 











THE GIRL AT THE GATE. 


By Wikre CoLiins, 


(The Right of Translation is reserved.) 


FIRST EPOCH. 

= ITALIANS 
born actors. 

At this conclu- 
sion I arrived, sit- 
ting in a Roman 
| theatre—now many 
years since. My 
friend and travel- 
ling companion, 
Rothsay, cordially 
agreed with me. 
Experience had 
given us some claim to form an opinion. We 
had visited, at that time, nearly every city 
in Italy. Wherever a theatre was open, we 
had attended the performances of the com- 
panies which travel from place to place ; and 
we had never seen bad acting from first to 
last. Men and women, whose names are 
absolutely unknown in England, played (in 
modern comedy and drama for the most part) 
with a general level of dramatic ability which 
I have never seen equalled in the theatres of 
other nations. Incapable Italian actors there 
must be, no doubt. For my own part I have 
only discovered them, by ones and twos, in 
England ; appearing among the persons en- 
gaged to support Salvini and Ristori before 
the audiences of London. 

On the oceasion of which I am now writing, 
the night’s performances consisted of two 
plays. An accident, to be presently related, 
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prevented us from seeing more than the 
introductory part of the second piece. That 
one act—in respect of the influence which 
the remembrance of it afterwards exercised 
over Rothsay and myself—claims a place of 
its own in the opening pages of the present 
narrative. 

The scene of the story was laid in one of 
the principalities of Italy, in the byegone 
days of the Carbonaro conspiracies. The 
chief persons were two young noblemen, 
friends affectionately attached to each other, 
and a beautiful girl born in the lower ranks 
of life. 

On the rising of the curtain, the scene 
before us was the courtyard of a prison. 
We found the beautiful girl (called Celia as 
well as I can recollect) in great distress ; 
confiding her sorrows to the gaoler’s daugh- 
ter. Her father was pining in the prison, 
charged with an offence of which he was 
innocent ; and she herself was suffering the 
tortures of hopeless love. She was on the 
point of confiding her secret to her friend, 
when the appearance of the young noblemen 
closed her lips. The girls at once withdrew ; 
and the two friends—whom I now only 
remember as The Marquis and The Count— 
began the dialogue which prepared us for 
the story of the play. 

The Marquis has been tried for conspiracy 
against the reigning Prince and his govern- 
ment ; has been found guilty, and is con- 
demned to be shot that evening. He accepts 
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his sentence with the resignation of a man 
who is weary of his life. Young as he is, 
he has tried the round of pleasures without 
enjoyment ; he has no interests, no aspir- 
ations, no hopes; he looks on death as a 
welcome release. His friend the Count, 
admitted to a farewell interview, has invented 
a stratagem by which the prisoner may 
escape and take to flight. The Marquis 
expresses a grateful sense of obligation, and 
prefers being shot. “I don’t value my life,” 
he says; “I am not a happy man like you.” 
Upon this the Count mentions circumstances 
which he has hitherto kept secret. He loves 
the charming Celia, and loves in vain. Her 
reputation is unsullied ; she possesses every 
good quality that a man can desire in a wife 
—but the Count’s social position forbids him 
to marry a woman of low birth. He is 
heartbroken ; and he too finds life without 
hope a burden that is not to be borne. The 
Marquis at once sees a way of devoting 
himself to his friend’s interests. He is rich ; 
his money is at his own disposal ; he will 
bequeath a marriage portion to Celia which 
will make her one of the richest women in 
Italy. The Count receives this proposal with 
a sigh. “No money,” he says, “ will remove 
the obstacle that still remains. My father’s 
fatal objection to Celia is her rank in life.” 
The Marquis walks apart—considers a little 
—consults his watch—and returns with a 
new idea. “I have nearly two hours of life 
still left,” he says. “Send for Celia: she 
was here just now, and she is probably in 
her father’s cell.” The Count is at a loss to 
understand what this proposal means. The 
Marquis explains himself. “I ask your 
permission,” he resumes, “to offer marriage 
to Celia—for your sake. The chaplain of 
the prison will perform the ceremony. Be- 
fore dark, the girl you love will be my 
widow. My widow is a lady of title—a fit 
wife for the greatest nobleman in the land.” 
The Count protests and refuses in vain. The 
gaoler is sent to find Celia. She appears. 
Unable to endure the scene, the Count rushes 
out in horror. The Marquis makes his offer 
of marriage, and excuses it by appealing to 
the girl’s love for her father. If she becomes 
a lady of rank, she will be in a position to 
procure the liberty of the innocent old man, 
whose strength is fast failing him under the 
rigours of imprisonment. Celia hesitates. 
After a struggle with herself, filial love 
prevails, and she consents. The gaoler 
announces that the chaplain is waiting ; the 
bride and bridegroom withdraw to the prison 
chapel. Left on the stage, the gaoler hears 
a distant sound in the city, which he is at a 


loss to understand. It sinks, increases again, 
travels nearer to the prison, and now betrays 
itself as the sound of multitudinous voices 
ina state of furious uproar. Has the con- 
spiracy broken out again? Yes! The whole 
population has risen; the soldiers have 
refused to fire on the people; the terrified 
Prince has dismissed his ministers, and 
promises a constitution. The Marquis, re- 
turning from the ceremony which has just 
made Celia his wife, is presented with a free 
pardon, and with the offer of a high place 
in the reformed ministry. A new life is 
opening before him—and he has innocently 
ruined his friend’s prospects! On this strik- 
ing situation the drop-curtain falls. 

While we were still applauding the first 
act, Rothsay alarmed me: he dropped from 
his seat at my side, like a man struck dead. 
The stifling heat in the theatre had proved 
too much for him. We carried him out at 
once into the fresh air. When he came to 
his senses, my friend entreated me to leave 
him, and see the end of the play. To my 
mind, he looked as if he might faint again. 
I insisted on going back with him to our 
hotel. 

On the next day I went to the theatre, to 
ascertain if the play would be repeated. The 
box-office was closed. The dramatic company 
had left Rome. 

My interest in discovering how the story 
ended led me next to the booksellers’ shops 
—in the hope of buying the play. Nobody 
knew anything about it. Nobody could tell 
me whether it was the original work of an 
Italian writer, or whether it had been stolen 
(and probably disfigured) from the French. 
As a fragment I had seen it. As a frag- 
ment it has remained, from that time to 
this. 


. SECOND EPOCH. 


One of my objects in writing these lines 
is to vindicate the character of an innocent 
woman (formerly in my service as house- 
keeper) who has been cruelly slandered. 
Absorbed in the pursuit of my purpose, it 
has only now occurred to me that strangers 
may desire to know something more than 
they know now of myself and my friend. 
“Give us some idea,” they may say, “of 
what sort of persons you are, if you wish 
to interest us at the outset of your story.” 

A most reasonable suggestion, 1 admit. 
Unfortunately, I am not the right person to 
comply with it. ‘ 
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In the first place, I cannot pretend to 
pronounce judgment on my own character. 
In the second place, I am incapable of 
writing impartially of my friend. At the 
imminent risk of his own life, Rothsay 
rescued me from a dreadful death by accident, 
when we were at college together. Who 
can expect me to speak of his faults? I am 
not even capable of seeing them. 

Under these embarrassing circumstances 
—and not forgetting, at the same time, that 
a servant’s opinion of his master and his 
master’s friends may generally be trusted 
not to err on the favourable side—I am 
tempted to call my valet as a witness to 
character. 

I slept badly on our first night at Rome ; 
and I happened to be awake while the man 
was talking of us confidentially in the court- 
yard of the hotel—just under my bedroom 
window. Here, to the best of my recollection, 
is a faithful report of what he said to some 
friend among the servants who understood 
English :— 

“My master’s well connected, you must 
know—though he’s only plain Mr. Lepel. 
His uncle’s the great lawyer, Lord Lepel ; and 
his late father was a banker. Rich, did 
you say? I should think he was rich—and 
be hanged to him! No; not married, and 
not likely to be. Owns he was forty last 
birthday ; a regular old bachelor. Not a 
bad sort, taking him altogether. The worst 
of him is, he is one of the most indis- 
creet persons I ever met with. Does the 
queerest things, when the whim takes him, 
and doesn’t care what other people think of 
it. They say the Lepels have all got a slate 
loose in the upper story. Oh, no; not a very 
old family—I mean nothing compared to the 
family of his friend, young Rothsay. They 
count back, as I have heard, to the ancient 
Kings of Scotland. Between ourselves, the 
ancient Kings haven’t left the Rothsays 
much money. They would be glad, I'll be 
bound, to get my rich master for one of their 
daughters. Poor as Job, I tell you. This 
young fellow travelling with us has never 
had a spare five pound note since he was 
born. Plenty of brains in his head, I grant 
you ; and a little too apt sometimes to be 
suspicious of other people. But liberal— 
oh, give him his due—liberal in a small way. 
Tips me with a sovereign now and then. I 
take it—Lord bless you, I take it. What 
do you say? Has he got any employment? 
Not he! Dabbles in chemistry (experi- 


ments and that sort of thing) by way of 
amusing himself ; and tells the most infernal 
lies about it. 


The other day he showed me 
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a bottle about as big as a thimble, with 
what looked like water in it, and said it was 
enough to poison everybody in the hotel. 
What rot! Isn’t that the clock striking 
again? Near about bedtime, I should say. 
Wish you good night.” 

There are our characters—drawn on the 
principle of justice without mercy, by an 
impudent rascal who is the best valet in 
England. Now you know what sort of 
persons we are; and now we may go on 
again. 


Rothsay and I parted, soon after our night 
at the theatre. He went to Civita Vecchia 
to join a friend’s yacht, waiting for him in 
the harbour. I turned homeward, travelling 
at a leisurely rate through the Tyrol and 
Germany. 

After my arrival in England, certain 
events in my life occurred, which did not 
appear to have any connection at the time. 
They led nevertheless to consequences which 
seriously altered the relations of happy past 
years between Rothsay and myself. 

The first event took place on my return to 
my house in London. I found among the 
letters waiting for me, an invitation from 
Lord Lepel to spend a few weeks with him at 
his country seat in Sussex. 

I had made so many excuses, in past years, 
when I received invitations from my uncle, 
that I was really ashamed to plead engage- 
ments in London again, There was no 
unfriendly feeling between us. My only 
motive for keeping away from him took its 
rise in dislike of the ordinary modes of life 
in an English country house. A man who 
feels no interest in politics, who cares nothing 
for field sports, who is impatient of amateur 
music and incapable of small talk, is a man 
out of his element in country society. This 
was my unlucky case. I went to Lord 
Lepel’s house sorely against my will ; long- 
ing already for the day when it would be 
time to say goodbye. : 

The routine of my uncle’s establishment 
had remained unaltered since my last experi- 
ence of it. 

I found my lord expressing the same pride 
in his collection of old masters, and telling 
the same story of the wonderful escape of 
his picture-gallery from fire—I renewed my 
acquaintance with the same members of par- 
liament among the guests, all on the same 
side in politics—I joined in the same dreary 
amusements—I saluted the same resident 
priest (the Lepels are all born and bred 
Roman Catholics)—I submitted to the same 
rigidly early breakfast hour ; and inwardly 
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cursed the same peremptory bell, ringing as 
a means of reminding us of our meals. The 
one change that presented itself was a change 
out of the house. Death had removed the 
lodge-keeper at the park gate. His widow 
and daughter (Mrs Rymer and little Susan) 
remained in their pretty cottage. They had 
been allowed by my lord’s kindness to take 
charge of the gate. 

Out walking, on the morning after my 
arrival, I was caught in a shower on my 
way back to the park, and took sbelter in 
the lodge. 

In the byegone days, I had respected 
Mrs. Rymer’s husband as a_ thoroughly 
worthy man—but Mrs. Rymer herself was 
no great favourite of mine. She had married 
beneath her, as the phrase is, and she was a 
little too conscious of it. A woman with a 
sharp eye to her own interests; selfishly 
discontented with her position in life, and 
not very scrupulous in her choice of means 
when she had an end in view: that is how I 
describe Mrs. Rymer. Her daughter, whom 
I only remembered as a weakly child, aston- 
ished me when I saw her again after the 
interval that had elapsed. The backward 
flower had bloomed into perfect health. Susan 
was now a lovely little modest girl of seven- 
teen—with a natural delicacy and refine- 
ment of manner, which marked her to my 
mind as one of Nature’s gentlewomen. When 
I entered the lodge she was writing at a 
table in a corner, having some books on it, 
and rose to withdraw. I begged that she 
would proceed with her employment, and 
asked if I might know what it was. She 
answered me with a blush, and a pretty 
brightening of her clear blue eyes. “I am 
trying, sir, to teach myself French,”: she 
said. The weather showed no signs of im- 
proving—I volunteered to help her, and 
found her such an attentive and intelligent 
pupil that I looked in at the lodge from 
time to time afterwards, and continued my 
instructions. The younger men among my 
uncle’s guests set their own stupid construc- 
tion on my attentionsto “the girlat the gate,” 
as they called her—rather too familiarly, ac- 
cording to my notions of propriety. I con- 
trived to remind them that I was old enough 
to be Susan’s father, in a manner which put 
an end to their jokes ; and I was pleased to 
hear, when I next went to the lodge, that 
Mrs. Rymer had been wise enough to keep 
these facetious gentlemen at their proper 
distance. 

The day of my departure arrived. Lord 
Lepel took leave of me kindly, and asked 
for news of Rothsay. ‘“ Let me know when 
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your friend returns,” my uncle said; “he 
belongs to a good old stock. Put me in mind 
of him when I next invite you to come to 
my house.” 

On my way to the train I stopped of 
course at the lodge to say goodbye. Mrs, 
Rymer came out alone. I asked for Susan, 

“My daughter is not very well to-day.” 

“Is she confined to her room ?” 

“ She is in the parlour.” 

I might have been mistaken, but I 
thought Mrs. Rymer answered me in no 
very friendly way. Resolved to judge for 
myself I entered the lodge, and found my 
poor little pupil sitting in a corner, crying. 
When I asked her what was the matter, 
the excuse of a “bad headache” was the 
only reply that I received. The natures of 
young girls are a hopeless puzzle to me. Susan 
seemed, for some reason which it was im- 
possible to understand, to be afraid to look 
at me. “ Have you and your mother been 
quarrelling?” I asked. 

“ Oh, no!” 

She denied it with such evident sincerity 
that I could not for 2 moment suspect her of 
deceiving me. Whatever the cause of her 
distress might be, it was plain that she had 
her own reasons for keeping it a secret. 

Her French books were on the table. I 
tried a little allusion to her lessons. “I 
hope you will go on regularly with your 
studies,” I said. 

“T will do my best, sir—without you to 
help me.” 

She said it so sadly that I proposed— 
purely from the wish to encourage her—a 
continuation of our lessons through the post. 
“Send an exercise to me once a week,” I 
suggested ; “and I will return it corrected.” 

She thanked me in low tones, with a shy- 
ness of manner which I had never noticed 
in her before. I had done my best to cheer 
her—and I was conscious, as we shook hands 
at parting, that I had failed. A feeling of 
disappointment overcomes me when I see 
young people out of spirits. I was sorry for 
Susan. 


THIRD EPOCH. 


One of my faults (which has not been 
included in the list set forth by my valet) is 
a disinclination to occupy myself with my 
own domestic affairs. The proceedings of 
my footman, while I had been away from 
home, left me no alternative but to dismiss 
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him on my return. With this exertion of 
authority my interference as chief of the 
household came to anend. I left it to my 
excellent housekeeper, Mrs. Mozeen, to find 
a sober successor to the drunken vagabond 
who had been sent away. She discovered a 
respectable young man—tall, plump, and 
rosy—whose name was Joseph, and whose 
character was beyond reproach. I have but 
one excuse for noticing such a trifling event 
as this. It took its place, at a later period, 
in the chain which was slowly winding 
round me. 

My uncle had asked me to prolong my 
visit; and I should probably have con- 
sented, but for anxiety on the subject of a 
near and dear relative—my sister. Her 
health had been failing since the death of 
her husband, to whom she was tenderly 
attached. I heard news of her while I was 
in Sussex, which hurried me back to town. 
In a month more, her death deprived me of 
my last living relation. She left no children ; 
and my two brothers had both died unmarried 
while they were still young men. 

This affliction placed me in a position of 
serious embarrassment, in regard to the 
disposal of my property after my death. 

I had hitherto made no will; being well 
aware that my fortune (which was entirely 
in money) would go in due course of law to 
the person of all others who would employ 
it to the best purpose—that is to say, to my 
sister as my nearest of kin. As I was now 
situated, my property would revert to my 
uncle if I died intestate. He was a richer 
man than I was. Of his two children, both 
sons, the eldest would inherit his estates: 
the youngest had already succeeded to his 
mother’s ample fortune. Having literally 
no family claims on me, I felt bound to 
recognise the wider demands of poverty and 
misfortune, and to devote my superfluous 
wealth to increasing the revenues of charit- 
able institutions. As to minor legacies, I 
owed it to my good housekeeper, Mrs. 
Mozeen, not to forget the faithful services 
of past years. Need I add—if I had been 
free to act as I pleased—that I should have 
gladly made Rothsay the object of a hand- 
some bequest? But this was not to be. 
My friend was a man morbidly sensitive on 
the subject of money.. In the early days of 
our intercourse, we had been for the first 
and only time on the verge of a quarrel, 
when I had asked (as a favour to myself) to 
be allowed to provide for him in my will. 

“It is because I am poor,” he explained, 
“that I refuse to profit by your kindness— 
though I feel it gratefully.” 
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I failed to understand him—and said so 
plainly. 

“ You will understand this,” he resumed ; 
“IT should never recover my sense of -degra- 
dation, if a mercenary motive on my side 
was associated with our friendship. Don’t 
say it’s impossible! You know as well as I 
do that appearances would be against me, in 
the eyes of the world. Besides, I don’t want 
money ; my own small income is enough for 
me. Make me your executor if you like, 
and leave me the customary present of five 
hundred pounds. If you exceed that sum, I 
declare on my word of honour that I will not 
touch one farthing of it.” He took my hand, 
and pressed it fervently. “Do mea favour,” 
he said. “ Never let us speak of this again !” 

I understood that I must yield—or lose 
my friend. 

In now making my will, I accordingly 
appointed Rothsay one of my executors, on 
the terms that he had prescribed. The 
minor legacies having been next duly reduced 
to writing, I left the bulk of my fortune to 
public charities. 

My lawyer laid the fair copy of the will 
on my table. “A dreary disposition of pro- 
perty for a man of your age,” he said. “I 
hope to receive a new set of instructions 
before you are a year older.” 

“ What instructions?” I asked. 

“To provide for your wife and children,” 
he answered. 

My wife and children! The idea seemed 
to be so absurd that I burst out laughing. 
It never occurred to me that there could be 
any absurdity in my own point of view. 

I was sitting alone, after my legal adviser 
had taken his leave, looking absently at the 
newly-engrossed will, when I heard a sharp 
knock at the house door which I thought I 
recognised. In another minute Rothsay’s 
bright face enlivened my dull room. He 
had returned from the Mediterranean that 
morning. 

“Am I interrupting you?” he asked, 
pointing to the leaves of manuscript before 
me. “Are you writing a book?” 

“Tam making my will.” 

His manner changed; he looked at me 
seriously. ‘ Do you remember what I said, 
when we once talked of your will?” he 
asked. I set his doubts at rest immediately 
—but he was not quite satisfied yet. “ Can’t 
you put your will away?” he suggested. “I 
hate the sight of anything that reminds me 
of death.” 

“Give me a minute to sign it,” I said— 
and rang to summon the witnesses. 


Mrs. Mozeen answered the bell. Rothsay 
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looked at her, as if he wished to have my 
housekeeper put away as well as my will. 
From the first moment when he had seen 
her, he conceived’ a great dislike to that good 
creature. There was nothing, I am sure, 
personally repellent about her. She was a 
little slim quiet woman, with a pale com- 
plexion and bright brown eyes. Her move- 
ments were gentle ; her voice was low ; her 
decent grey dress was adapted to her age. 
Why Rothsay should dislike her was more 
than he could explain himself. He turned 
his unreasonable prejudice into a joke—and 
said he hated a woman who wore slate- 
coloured cap-ribbons ! 

I explained to Mrs. Mozeen that I wanted 
witnesses to the signature of my will. 
Naturally enough—being in the room at 
the time—she asked if she could be one of 
them. 

I was obliged to say No; and, not to 
mortify her, I gave the reason. “ My will 
recognises what I owe to your good services,” 
I said. “If you are one of the witnesses, 
you will lose your legacy. Send up the 
men-servants.” 

With her customary tact, Mrs. Mozeen 
expressed her gratitude silently, by a look 
—and left the room. 

“Why couldn’t you tell that woman to 
send the servants, without mentioning her 
legacy?” Rothsay asked. “ My friend Lepel, 
you have done a very foolish thing.” 

“In what way?” 

“You have given Mrs. Mozeen an interest 
in your death.” 

It was impossible to make a serious reply 
to this ridiculous exhibition of Rothsay’s 
prejudice against poor Mrs. Mozeen. 

“When am I to be murdered?” I asked. 
“ And how is it to be done? Poison?” 

“T’m not joking,” Rothsay answered. 
“ You are infatuated about your housekeeper. 
When you spoke of her legacy, did you 
notice her eyes?” 

wt 

“ Did nothing strike you?” 

“Tt struck me that they were unusually 
well preserved eyes for a woman of her age.” 

The appearance of the valet and the foot- 
man put an end to this idle talk. The will 
was executed, and locked up. Our conver- 
sation turned on Rothsay’s travels by sea. 
The cruise had been in every way successful. 
The matchless shores of the Mediterranean 
defied description ; the sailing of the famous 
yacht had proved to be worthy of her repu- 
tation ; and, to crown all, Rothsay had come 
back to England in a fair way, for the first 
time in his life, of making money. 


“T have discovered a treasure,” he an- 
nounced. 

“ What is it?” 

“Tt was a dirty little modern picture, 
picked up in a bye-street at Palermo. It is 
a Virgin and Child, by Guido.” 

On further explanation, it appeared that 
the picture exposed for sale was painted on 
copper. Noticing'the contrast between the 
rare material and the wretchedly bad paint- 
ing that covered it, Rothsay had called to 
mind some of the well-known stories of 
valuable works of art that had been painted 
over for purposes of disguise. The price 
asked for the picture amounted to little 
more than the value of the metal. Rothsay 
bought it. His knowledge of chemistry 
enabled him to put his suspicion successfully 
to the tést ; and one of the guests on board 
the yacht—a famous French artist—had 
declared his conviction that the picture now 
revealed to view was a genuine work by 
Guido. Such an opinion as this convinced 
me that it would be worth while to submit 
my friend’s discovery to the judgment of 
other experts. Consulted independently, these 
critics confirmed the view taken by the cele- 
brated personage who had first seen the work. 
This result having been obtained, Rothsay 
asked my advice next on the question of 
selling his picture. I at once thought of 
my uncle. An undoubted work by Guido 
would surely be an acquisition to his gallery. 
I had only (in accordance with his own 
request) to let him know that my friend had 
returned to England. We might take the 
picture with us, when we received our 
invitation to Lord Lepel’s house. 


FOURTH EPOCH. 


My uncle’s answer arrived by return of 
post. Other engagements obliged him to 
defer receiving us for a month. At the end 
of that time, we were cordially invited to 
visit him, and to stay as long as we liked. 

In the interval that now passed, other 
events occurred—still of the trifling kind. 

One afternoon, just as I was thinking of 
taking my customary ride in the Park, the 
servant appeared charged with a basket of 
flowers, and with a message from Mrs. 
Rymer, requesting me to honour her by 
accepting a little offering from her daughter. 
Hearing that she was then waiting in the hall, 
I told the man to show her in. Susan (as I 
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ought to have already mentioned) had sent 
her exercises to me regularly every week. 
In returning them corrected, I had once 
or twice added a word of well-deserved 
approval, The offering of flowers was 
evidently intended to express my pupil’s 
grateful sense of the interest taken in her 
by her teacher. 

I had no reason, this time, to suppose 
that Mrs. Rymer entertained an unfriendly 
feeling towards me. At the first words of 
greeting that passed between us I perceived 
a change in her manner, which ran into the 
opposite extreme. She overwhelmed me 
with the most elaborate demonstrations of 
politeness and respect; dwelling on her 
gratitude for my kindness in receiving her, 
and on her pride at seeing her daughter’s 
flowers on my table, until I made a resolute 
effort to stop her by asking (as if it was 
actually a matter of importance to me!) 
whether she was in London on business or 
on pleasure. 

“Oh, on business, sir! My poor husband 
invested his little savings in bank stock, and 
I have just been drawing my dividend. I do 
hope you don’t think my girl over-bold in 
venturing to send you a few flowers. She 
wouldn't allow me to interfere. I do assure 
you she would gather and arrange them with 
her own hands. In themselves I know they 
are hardly worth accepting ; but if you will 
allow the motive to plead 2 

I made another effort to stop Mrs. Rymer ; 
I said her daughter could not have sent me 
a prettier present. 

The inexhaustible woman only went on 
more fluently than ever. “She is so grate- 
ful, sir, and so proud of your goodness in 
looking at her exercises. The difficulties of 
the French language seem as nothing to her, 
now her motive is to please you. She is so 
devoted to her studies that I find it difficult 
to induce her to take the exercise necessary 
to her health; and, as you may perhaps 
remember, Susan was always rather weakly 
as a child. She inherits her father’s con- 
stitution, Mr. Lepel—not mine.” 

Here, to my infinite relief, the servant 
appeared, announcing that my horse was at 
the door. 

Mrs. Rymer opened her mouth. I sawa 
coming flood of apologies on the point of 
pouring out—and seized my hat on the spot. 
I declared I had an appointment; I sent 
kind remembrances to Susan (pitying her 
for having such a mother with my whole 
heart); I said I hoped to return to my 
uncle’s house soon, and to continue the 
French lessons. The one thing more that I 
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remember was finding myself safe in the 
saddle, and out of the reach of Mrs. Rymer’s 
tongue. 

Reflecting on what had passed, it was 
plain to me that this woman had some 
private end in view, and that my abrupt 
departure had prevented her from finding 
the way to it. What motive could she 
possibly have for that obstinate persistence 
in presenting poor Susan under a favourable 
aspect, to a man who had already shown 
that he was honestly interested in her pretty 
modest daughter? I tried hard to penetrate 
the mystery—and gave it up in despair. 

Three days before the date at which . 
Rothsay and I were to pay ‘our visit to Lord 
Lepel, 1 found myself compelled to undergo 
one of the minor miseries of human life. In 
other words, I became one of the guests at 
a large dinner party. It was a rainy day in 
October. My position at the table placed 
me between a window that was open, and a 
door that was hardly ever shut. I went to 
bed, shivering ; and woke the next morning 
with a headache and a difficulty in breathing. 
On consulting the doctor, I found that I was 
suffering from an attack of bronchitis. There 
was no reason to be alarmed. If I remained 
indoors, and submitted to the necessary 
treatment, I might hope to keep my en- 
gagement with my uncle in ten days or a 
fortnight. 

There was no alternative but to submit. 
I accordingly arranged with Rothsay that 
he should present himself at Lord Lepel’s 
house (taking the picture with him), on the 
date appointed for our visit, and that I 
should follow as soon as I was well enough 
to travel. 

On the day when he was to leave London, 
my friend kindly came to keep me company 
as usual. He was followed into my room by 
Mrs. Mozeen, with a bottle of medicine in 
her hand. This worthy creature, finding 
that the doctor’s directions occasionally es- 
caped my memory, devoted herself to the 
duty of administering the remedies at the 
prescribed intervals of time. When she 
left the room, having performed her duties 
as usual, I saw Rothsay’s eyes follow her to 
the door with an expression of sardonic 
curiosity. He put a strange question to me 
as soon as we were alone. 

“Who engaged that new servant of yours?” 
he asked. ‘I mean the fat fellow, with the 
curly, flaxen hair.” 

“Hiring servants,” I replied, “is not 
much in my way. I left the engagement of 
the new man to Mrs. Mozeen.” 

Rothsay walked gravely up to my bedside. 
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“ Lepel,” he said, “ your respectable house- 
keeper is in love with the fat young 
footman.” 

It is not easy to amuse a man suffering 
from bronchitis. But this new outbreak of 
absurdity was more than I could resist, 
even with a mustard plaster on my chest. 

“T thought I should raise your spirits,” 
Rothsay proceeded. ‘“ When I came to your 
house this morning, the valet opened the 
door tome. I expressed my surprise at his 
condescending to take that trouble. He 
informed me that Joseph was otherwise 
engaged. ‘ With anybody in particular?’ I 
asked, humouring the joke. ‘ Yes, sir, with 
the housekeeper. She’s teaching him how 
to brush his hair, so as to show off his good 
looks to the best advantage.’ Make up your 
mind, my friend, to lose Mrs. Mozeen— 
especially if she happens to have any 
money.” 

“ Nonsense, Rothsay! The poor woman 
is old enough to be Joseph’s mother.” 

“My good fellow, that won’t make any 
difference to Joseph. In the days when we 
were rich enough to keep a manservant, our 
footman—as handsome a fellow as ever you 
saw, and no older than I am—married a 
witch with a lame leg. When I asked him 
why he had made such a fool of himself he 
looked quite indignant, and said, ‘Sir! she 
has got six hundred pounds.’ He and the 
witch keep a public-house. What will you 
bet me that we don’t see your housekeeper 
drawing beer at the bar, and Joseph getting 
drunk in the parlour, before we are a year 
older.” 

I was not well enough to prolong my 
enjoyment of Rothsay’s boyish humour. 
Besides, exaggeration to be really amusing 
must have some relation, no matter how 
slender it may be, to the truth. My house- 
keeper belonged to a respectable family, and 
was essentially a person accustomed to re- 
spect herself. Her brother occupied a posi- 
tion of responsibility in the establishment 
of a firm of chemists whom I had employed 
for years past. Her late husband had 
farmed his own land, and had owed his 
ruin to calamities for which he was in 
no way responsible. Kind-hearted Mrs. 
Mozeen was just the woman to take a 
motherly interest in a well-disposed lad like 
Joseph; and it was equally characteristic 
of my valet—especially when Rothsay was 
thoughtless enough to encourage him—to 
pervert an innocent action for the sake of 
indulging in a stupid jest. I took advan- 
tage of my privilege as an invalid and 
changed the subject. 


A week passed. I-had expected to hear 
from Rothsay. To my surprise and disap- 
pointment no letter arrived. 

Susan was more considerate. She wrote, 
very modestly and prettily, to say that she 
and her mother had heard of my illness 
from Mr. Rothsay, and to express the hope 
that I should soon be restored to health. A 
few days later, Mrs. Rymer’s politeness 
carried her to the length of taking the jour- 
ney to London, to make inquiries at my 
door. I did not see her, of course. She 
left word that she would have the honour of 
calling again. 

The second week followed. I had by that 
time, perfectly recovered from my attack 
of bronchitis—and yet I was too ill to leave 
the ‘house. 

The doctor himself seemed to be at a loss 
to understand the symptoms that now pre- 
sented themselves. A vile sensation of 
nausea tried my endurance, and an incom- 
prehensible prostration of strength depressed 
my spirits. I felt such a strange reluctance 
to exert myself, that I actually left it to Mrs. 
Mozeen to write to my uncle in my name, and 
say that I was not yet well enough to visit him. 
My medical adviser tried various methods 
of treatment ; my housekeeper administered 
the prescribed medicines with unremitting 
care; but nothing came of it. A physician 
of great authority was called into consulta- 
tion. Being completely puzzled, he retreated 
to the last refuge of bewildered doctors. 
I asked him what was the matter with me. 
And he answered, “‘ Suppressed gout.” 


FIFTH EPOCH. 


Mipway in the third week, my uncle 
wrote to me as follows :— 

“T have been obliged to request your 
friend Rothsay to bring his visit to a con- 
clusion. Although he refuses to confess it, 
I have reason to believe that he has com- 
mitted the folly of falling seriously in love 
with the young girl at my lodge gate, I 
have tried remonstrance in vain ; and I write 
to his father at the same time that I write 
to you. There is much more that I might 
say. I reserve it for the time when I 
hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
restored to health.” 

Two days after the receipt of this alarm- 
ing letter, Rothsay returned to me. 

Ill as I was, I forgot my sufferings the 
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moment I looked at him. Wild and haggard, 
he stared at me with bloodshot eyes like a 
man demented. 

“Do you think I am mad? 
am. I can’t live without her.” 
the first words 
hands. 

But I had more influence over him than 
any other person; and, weak as I was, I 
exerted it. Little by little, he became 
more reasonable ; he began to speak like his 
old self again. 

To have expressed any surprise, on my 
part, at what had happened would have 
been not only imprudent, but unworthy of 
him and of me. My first inquiry was 
suggested by the fear that he might have 
been hurried into openly confessing his 
passion to Susan—although his position 
forbade him to offer marriage. I had done 
him an injustice. His honourable nature 
had shrunk from the cruelty of raising 
hopes, which, for all he knew to the contrary, 
might never be realised. At the same time, 
he had his reasons for believing that he was 
at least personally acceptable to her. “She 
was always glad to see me,” said poor Roth- 
say. ‘“‘We constantly talked of you. She 
spoke of your kindness so prettily and so 
gratefully. Oh, Lepel, it is not her beauty 
only that has won my heart! Her nature 
is the nature of an angel.” His voice 
failed him. For the first time in my re- 
membrance of our long companionship, he 
burst into tears. 

I was so shocked and distressed that I 
had the greatest difficulty in preserving my 
own self-control. In the effort to comfort 
him, I asked if he had ventured to confide 
in his father. ‘“ You are the favourite son,” 
I reminded him. “Is there no gleam of 
hope in the future ?” 

He had written to his father. 
he gave me the reply. 

It was expressed with a moderation which 
T had hardly dared to expect. Mr. Rothsay 
the elder admitted that he had himself 
married for love, and that his wife’s rank 
in the social scale (although higher than 
Susan’s) had not been equal to his own. “In 
such a family as ours,” he wrote—perhaps 
with pardonable pride—* we raise our wives 
to our own degree. But this young person 
labours under a double disadvantage. She 
is obscure, and she is poor. What have you 
to offer her? Nothing. And what have I 
to give you? Nothing.” 

This meant, as I interpreted it, that the 
main obstacle in the way was Susan’s poverty. 
And I was rich! In the excitement that 


I daresay I 
Those were 
he said when we shook 


In silence 
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possessed me, I followed the impulse of the 
moment headlong, like a child. 

“While you were away from me,” I said 
to Rothsay, “did you never once think of 
your old friend? Must I remind you that I 
can make Susan your wife with one stroke 
of my pen?” He looked at me in silent 
surprise. I took my cheque-book from the 
drawer of the table, and placed the inkstand 
within reach. “ Susan’s marriage portion,” 
I said, “is a matter of a line of writing, 
with my name at the end of it.” 

He burst out with an exclamation that 
stopped me, just as my pen touched the 
paper. “Good heavens,” he cried, “ you 
are thinking of that play we saw at Rome! 
Are we on the stage? Are you performing 
the part of the Marquis—and am I the 
Count?” 

I was so startled by this wild allusion to 
the past—I recognised with such astonish- 
ment the reproduction of the dramatic situa- 
tion in the play, at a crisis in his life and 
mine—that the use of the pen remained 
suspended in my hand. For the first time 
in my life, I was conscious of a sensation of 
superstitious dread. 

Rothsay recovered himself first. He mis- 
interpreted what was passing in my mind. 

“Don’t think me ungrateful,” he said. 
“ You dear kind good fellow, consider for a 
moment, and you will see that it can’t be. 
What would be said of her and of me, if 
you made Susan rich with your money, and 
if I married her? The poor innocent would 
be called your cast-off mistress. People 
would say, ‘ He has behaved liberally to her, 
and his needy friend has taken advantage 
of it.’” 

The point of view which I had failed to 
see was put with such terrible directness of 
expression, that the conviction that I was 
wrong was literally forced on me. What 
reply could I make? Rothsay evidently felt 
for me. “ You are ill,” he said gently ; “let 
me leave you to rest.” He held out his hand 
to say good-bye. I insisted on his taking up 
his abode with me, for the present at least. 
Ordinary persuasion failed to induce him to 
yield. I put it on selfish grounds next. 
“You have noticed that I am ill,” I said, 
“T want you to keep me company.” He 
gave way directly 

Through the wakeful night, I tried to 
consider what moral remedies might be 
within our reach. The one useful conclusion 
at which I could arrive was to induce 
Rothsay to try what absence and change 
might do to compose his mind. To advise 
him to travel alone was out of the question. 
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I wrote to his one other old friend besides 
myself—the friend who had taken him on a 
cruise in the Mediterranean. 

The owner of the yacht had that very day 
given directions to have his vessel laid up 
for the winter season. He at once counter: 
manded the order by telegraph. “Iam an 
idle man,” he said, “and I am as fond of 
Rothsay as you are. I will take him 
wherever he likes to go.” It was not easy 
to persuade the object of these kind inten- 
tions to profit by them. Nothing that I 
could say roused him. I spoke to him of 
his picture. He had left it at my uncle’s 
house, and neither knew nor cared to know 
whether it had been sold or not. The one 
consideration which ultimately influenced 
Rothsay was presented by the doctor; 
speaking as follows (to quote his own ex- 
planation) in the interests of my health :— 

“T warned your friend, Mr. Lepel, that 
his conduct was causing anxiety which you 
were not strong enough to bear. On hearing 
this he at once promised to follow the advice 
which you had given to him, and to join the 
yacht. As you know, he has kept his word. 
May I ask if he has ever followed the 
medical profession ¢” 

Replying in the negative, I begged the 
doctor to tell me why he had put his 
question. 

He answered, “Mr. Rothsay requested 
me to tell him all that I knew about your 


illness. I complied of course; mentioning 
that I had lately adopted a new method of 
treatment, and that I had every reason to 
feel confident of the results. He was so 
interested in the symptoms of your illness, 
and in the remedies being tried, that he 
took notes in his pocketbook of what I had 
said. When he paid me that compliment, I 
thought it possible that I might be speaking 
to a colleague.” 

I was pleased to hear of my friend’s 
anxiety for my recovery. If I had been in 
better health, I might have asked myself 
what reason he could have had for making 
those entries in his pocketbook. 

Three days later another proof reached 
me of Rothsay’s anxiety for my welfare. 

The owner of the yacht wrote to beg that 
I would send him a report of my health, 
addressed to a port on the south coast of 
England, to which they were then bound. 
“If we don’t hear good news,” he added, “I 
have reason to fear that Rothsay will over- 
throw our plans for the recovery of his peace 
of mind by leaving the vessel, and making 
his own inquiries at your bedside.” 

With no small difficulty, I roused myself 
sufficiently to write a few words with my 
own hand. They were words that lied—for 
my poor friend’s sake. In a postscript, I 
begged my correspondent to let me hear if 
the effect produced on Rothsay had answered 
to our hopes and expectations. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


6 HERE are very few calami- 
¥ ties which appear instant- 
ly to be irremediable. 
In nine cases out of ten 
our first emotion on re- 
ceiving bad news is one 
of incredulity, and our 
next an instinctive de- 
termination to set the 
crooked straight forthwith. Everard, after 
he had read Laura’s letter, was very far 
indeed from giving way to despair. He 
had no thought of taking her at her word, 
nor any doubt that he should shortly discover 
her whereabouts and deliver her from the 
unscrupulous ruftian by whom, for the time 
being, she seemed to have been enslaved. He 
was rather vexed and disappointed than 
alarmed. The whole thing struck him as too 
melodramatic and preposterous to be real, 
and he could not bring himself to believe 
that it was possible in these days for any 
one to vanish suddenly and never reappear. 

Unfortunately, it is precisely in these days 
of steam-power that people who have a mind 
to vanish find it most easy to do so, and a 
little reflection convinced Everard that, if he 
wanted to overtake the fugitives, he must 
lose no time about it. That they would make 
for the Continent he felt pretty sure, and he 
at once hastened to his club, where, with the 
aid of a foreign Bradshaw, he soon satisfied 
himself that they could not yet have left 
England by any of the ordinary routes. 
They would have been too late to catch the 
day services, and the probability was that 
they were at that moment awaiting the 
departure of the night boat at one of the 
southern or south-eastern ports. As there 
are no less than seven of these, it became 
a somewhat difficult question to which of 
them he had better betake himself; but he 
decided upon Dover, as being on the whole 
the most likely; and then, happening to 
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catch sight of Fellowes yawning over the 
Sportsman, it struck him that he might con- 
trive to have the Queenborough boat watched 
into the bargain. Folkestone he put out of 
the question, because nobody travels that 
way at night. 

He took Fellowes by the arm, led him into 
a corner, and rapidly narrated the circum- 
stances to him. “And now,” he concluded, 
“T want you to do me a great kindness. I 
want you to run down to Queenborough 
to-night and see whether they go on board.” 

“ Allright,” answered Fellowes, endeavour- 
ing to look as if he did not at all mind 
sacrificing the dinner to which he had been 
engaged. “ And if I do see them?” 

“Well, then I am afraid you would have 
to follow them ; it wouldn’t do to let them 
out of your sight. You could telegraph to 
me on the first opportunity though.” 

“ But, my dear chap, supposing they go 
straight through to Yokohama?” 

Everard frowned slightly. “This isn’t a 
joking matter, Fellowes.” 

“No, no, of course not,” agreed Fellowes, 
hastily assuming an appropriate air of solem- 
nity. “I don’t see why they shouldn’t take 
the express for St. Petersburg, all the same. 
Hope they won't, I’m sure; because I do 
like to change my clothes every now and 
then. However, anything to oblige a friend.” 

Everard was just one of those calm, logical 
men who can state at a moment’s notice what 
are the mathematical probabilities in favour 
of or against the occurrence of any given 
event, and he must have been aware that the 
chance of his meeting Laura at Dover was 
only as one in a very large number. Never- 
theless, he was unreasonably disappointed 
when his mission proved a failure. He went 


on board the Calais and Ostend boats and 
subjected the passengers to a close scrutiny ; 
but the persons of whom he was in search 
were not among them, and he had to get 
through the time as best he could until the 
Paris mail came in, when he returned to 
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London, appearing at his rooms at the scan- 
dalous hour of seven o’clock in the morning. 
He had scarcely finished dressing when 
Fellowes arrived, haggard and unshaven, 
from Queenborough, where, as he plaintively 
said, he had spent a truly miserable night in 
vain. 

“I don’t mean to grumble, you know,” he 
added—* always delighted to suffer in a good 
cause. Only it strikes me that we are setting 
to work in arather unscientific way. It’s like 
stopping a couple of earths and leaving any 
number of others open, don’t you know.” 

“ What could I do?” asked Everard de- 
spondingly. “It was an off chance; but I 
thought it worth trying.” 

“ And what is the next move to be?” 

“T haven’t an idea,” 

“Tt is a proud thing,” observed Fellowes 
reflectively, ‘to be a free-born Briton ; but 
there are times when one feels the disadvant- 
ages of it too. Now, supposing we had been 
in Souratkin’s native land, our course would 
have been perfectly clear. We should only 
have had to get somebody to introduce us to 
the Chief of the Police, and in twenty-four 
hours, or less, we should have spotted our 
friends to a dead certainty. But I suppose 
Scotland Yard wouldn’t help us if it could, 
and couldn’t if it would. What do you 
think about applying at a Private Inquiry 
Office ?” 

Everard did not much fancy this plan ; 
but after some discussion he was fain to 
adopt it, no alternative suggesting itself to 
him, and in the course of the day he had an 
interview with an alert gentleman of un- 
certain nationality who had once been a 
detective, and who now, according to his own 
account, had offices and emissaries in all 
quarters of the globe. This personage knew 
all about Count Souratkin, and was confident 
of being able to lay his hand upon him, 
although, as he pointed out, the Count’s long 
experience in the art of baffling pursuit made 
him a somewhat difficult person to trace. 
“ But we shall obtain a clue, sir,” he added ; 
“we shall obtain a clue before long, depend 
upon it.” 

And indeed he was even better than his 
word, for he obtained not one clue only but 
half a dozen. Persons corresponding to the 
description given of Souratkin and the two 
ladies had, it appeared, been seen to leave 
Paddington, Charing Cross, Victoria, and 
Euston, on the day of their supposed depar- 
ture from London, and had likewise been 
observed since in Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
Liverpool at one and the same time. All 
these cases had, of course, to be investigated, 
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and no small expenditure of time and money 
was required before they were satisfactorily 
proved to have been cases of mistaken ident- 
ity. Everard, consumed with anxiety, went 
every day to the Inquiry Office, and was 
always received with imperturbable good 
humour and oracular encouragement. “We 
are progressing, sir—we are progressing,” he 
was told. “ We have now ascertained beyond 
a doubt that the Count is not in Paris—and 
so forth.” 

“ But it doesn’t interest me in the least to 
hear where he isn’t,” Everard would protest. 
“T want to know where he is.” 

To this there could be no rejoinder, save a 
shrug of the shoulders and an exhortation to 
be patient. 

Thus three long weeks passed—weeks 
which Everard has never forgotten, and is 
not likely to forget to his dying day. He 
attended to his business, being unable to sit 
idle from morning to night; he took food 
and sleep, since both are necessary to support 
life; but the agony of suspense from which 
he suffered was not the less, perhaps, because 
his nature would not allow him to display it 
in any violent or exaggerated form. Hope 
did not entirely desert him ; yet he was too 
clear-sighted to ignore the gravity of the 
situation, and too sensible to build much 
upon poor Laura‘s promise to marry nobody 
but himself. For a time, no doubt, she would 
hold out, but for how long? This was the 
question which Everard asked himself all 
day long and every day, and he was without 
data upon which to ground an answer to it. 

Sitting down to breakfast one morning, he 
found, amongst the letters on the table, one 
addressed in a shaky handwriting unknown 
to him. He opened it listlessly ; but when 
he had glanced at the first words his heart 
gave a great leap and the colour rushed into 
his cheeks. The letter, which was almost 
illegible in parts and was blotted, as with 
tears, ran as follows :— 


**RoyaL Horet, DEAL. 
“Dear Mr. EvERARD, | 

“T feel that I must write to you. It 
is a dreadful risk—not to me alone—that 
would not matter, for I am only an old 
woman, and my life is nearly over at any 
rate—but to you and Laura; yet there is 
nothing else to be done. If, after the way 
in which you have been treated, your feelings 
are unaltered, and if you wish to save my 
niece from a terrible fate, come here at once. 
I will explain everything to you when we 
meet—that is, 7f we meet. I am not sure 
whether it would be safe for you to stay in 











this house or not ; but perhaps you might, 
as he is not living here. Whatever you do, 
pray, on no account let him see you. He 
always comes in after dinner, but very seldom 
during the day. You might ask whether 
we were alone and then send in your card. 
Believe me, dear Mr. Everard, most sincerely 
yours, 
“Saran Patrerson.” 


It need hardly be said that within: an 
hour of the receipt of this appeal Everard 
was speeding towards Deal as fast as an 
express train could take him, He reached 
his destination early in the afternoon, pro- 
ceeded to the Royal Hotel, and, having 
discovered by inquiry that Miss Denham 
was out, but that Mrs. Patterson was at 
home, had himself shown at once into the 
presence of the latter lady. 

Mrs. Patterson rushed across the room to 
meet him, and seized him by both hands. 
“Oh, Mr. Everard!” she exclaimed ; “how 
good and generous of you to come! I was 
afraid you would never forgive us.” 

“ We needn’t mind about that,’’ answered 
Everard. “ Laura would not have made me 
suffer if she could have helped it, and as for 
you, I had no claim upon you. Besides, you 
have sent for me now.” 

“And I should have sent for you be- 
fore,” cried Mrs. Patterson eagerly, “ only— 
only 44 

“Only you were afraid,’ suggested Eve- 
rard. 

“T admit that I was afraid; I had reason 
to be. But I should have written to you, 
notwithstanding, if I had believed that the 
worst would come. I didn’t believe it. He 
assured me solemnly, before we left London, 
that he would never make Laura marry him 
against her wish, and I could not guess that 
she would ever wish it.” 

“‘Good Heavens! Does she wish it?” 

“She says so. His influence over her has 
increased to such an extent that she has no 
wishes now but his. Yesterday she told me 
that she had consented to marry him, and 
when I reproached her she hardly seemed to 
understand me. [ sent for you because I 
know that you can influence her strongly, 
though not so strongly as he can, and because 
your coming was the one chance left of 
saving her life. Yes, saving her life ; for all 
this is killing her. If she ever does become 
Count Souratkin’s wife, it will not be long 
before he is left in sole possession of her 
property. And he won't take her money 
without her. I asked him point blank 





whether he would, and he flew into one of 
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his frightful passions, declaring that it was 
not her fortune that he loved. Then he 
read my thoughts—as you know he can— 
and swore that if I brought you down here 
he would murder me and you too.” 

“Threatened men live long,” remarked 
Everard. 

“That depends upon who threatens them. 
Nothing is more certain than that your life 
will be in very great danger if Count Sour- 
atkin discovers that you are here; and for 
Laura’s sake as well as for your own, I do 
trust that you will take care not to let him 
see you.” 

“Tcan’t bind myself as to that,” answered 
Everard, with an impatient gesture. “I 
should think he is pretty sure to see me.” 

“Not if you are careful. He only comes 
into Deal in the evening. Where he lives I 
don’t quite know ; but 1 heard from some of 
the tradespeople that he had taken a small 
cottage somewhere between this and Sand- 
wich. He has said nothing about it to us, 
he is always apt to be mysterious.” 

“‘ Naturally he is. Mystery is the backbone 
of his profession.” 

“What profession? He has none that I 
know of. I fancy that he keeps his address 
a secret because he has meetings of conspir- 
ators or something of that kind at his house. 
Anyhow, we scarcely ever see him until after 
dinner ; and what I hope is, that if Laura is 
with you during the day, she may lay in a 
stock of strength, as it were, to oppose him 
in the evening. There she is—I hear her 
step on the stairs. Now I shall go away and 
leave you with her; so good-bye for the 
present. I am sure I need not warn you to 
be kind and patient.” 

And Mrs. Patterson slipped out of the 
room by one door as Laura entered at the 
other. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WueNn Laura saw who was waiting for her, 
she stopped short, her pale lips moving, but 
no sound coming from them. Then in a low 
voice she exclaimed, “Oh, why have you 
done this?” 

“Tt is I who should ask this question,” 
returned Everard rather sadly. ‘‘ Why have 
you had so little faith in me? Why have 
you left me? Why have you broken your 
word ¢” 

She did not answer. She stood before him, 
her arms hanging listlessly, her head slightly 
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bent, and her sorrowful eyes cast down. At 
last—“ Was it Aunt Sarah who told you 
where we were?” she asked. 

“ Yes, it was ; and I can never be grateful 
enough to her. I have been seeking for you 
high and low and could get no trace.of you, 
though you were so near me all the time it 
seems. But I have found you at last, thank 
God! and no one shall ever separate us 
again.” 

Laura raised her eyes and looked at him, 
frowning a little and seeming as if she did 
not quite take in his meaning. “ Has Aunt 
Sarah told you—everything?” she asked, 
after a minute. 

“She told me that you have engaged 
yourself to that man. Just at first 1 was 
startled ; but I am not going to be so foolish 
as to upbraid you. I know that you are not 
responsible for anything that you have done. 
Let us forget it. Some day, if you like, you 
shall tell me how it all happened ; but not 
unless you like. I am content either way 
now that I have found you again.” 

Laura sighed deeply. “You are very 
generous,” she murmured. 

“My dear,’ answered Everard, “if you 
had deceived me and I had forgiven you, that 
might have been generous ; but it is not you 
yourself who have caused me these weeks of 
agony—I know that. The shortest and best 
way is to let bygones be bygones and make 
a fresh start.” 

“That is not possible,” she answered, 
shaking her head—“ at least it is not possible 
for me. It is for you ; and it is what I want 
you to do. Oh, why don’t you despise me ? 
—why don’t you hate me? I should if I 
were in your place.” 

“T don’t think you would,” said Everard 
tranquilly. “I love you, and I know that 
you love me. More than that I don’t ask, 
or even care very much to know. Nothing 
else is of any real consequence.” 

“ How good you are !”’ cried the girl, sud- 
denly seizing his hand and pressing it to her 
lips. “Ido love you! Oh, can’t we escape? 
—can’t you take me away somewhere and 
save me?” 

“Why, of course I can,” answered Eve- 
rard, folding her in his arms. “ My darling, 
you belong to me and to no one else in the 
world. If any one else thinks he can get 
possession of you let him come and try, 
that’s all.” 

But she wrenched herself away from him 
with a revulsion of feeling as abrupt as the 
last. “No, no!” she exclaimed, “it can’t 
be! It is madness to dream of it. He 
would kill you!” 


“Good Heavens, what nonsense!” ejacu- 
lated Everard. “ How am I to convince you 
that this is the most absurd hallucination ¢- 
As if I should stand still to be killed !—and 
as if a man who uttered such empty threats 
were in the least likely to carry them out !” 

“ Ah,” she sighed, “ you don’t know what 
he is ; you have never seen him angry. Be- 
fore we left London he swore to me that he 
would kill you rather than that I should 
ever be your wife ; and I know he meant it; 
it was no empty threat.” 

“Was it because he said that that you 
left London ¢” 

“ Yes, partly—or rather, no ; I don’t want 
you to think better of me than I deserve. 
I went away because—because I had to do 
as he told me. When I wrote to you, I 
thought I might safely promise to remain 
unmarried all my life; but even in that I 
overrated my strength. I can’t resist him. 
And I did not know then that he—loved 
me.” 

“TI don’t for one moment believe that he 
does,” returned Everard; “and if he did, 
would that make any difference ?” 

“T suppose it would,” she answered slowly. 
“Can you understand that one may loathe a 
person and yet feel that his wishes must be 
in a sort of way one’s own wishes ?” 

“T am not sure that I can.” 

“No ; to you it is only an hysterical fancy ; 
but to me it is as real as anything else in 
life. I can’t explain how I feel; I can only 
tell you that so it is.” 

“ You did not feel so a moment ago.” 

“ Because for a moment I forgot. Don’t 
try to make me forget again ; it would be 
useless and—and cruel.”’ 

She had been speaking in a calm, despair- 
ing sort of fashion; but now her manner 
became more excited. “Don’t you see,” she 
went on, “what would happen if we were 
married ? Don’t you see that he would follow 
us wherever we went, and that, even if he 
spared your life, he would not spare me? It 
is norrible to think of it ; but I was obliged 
to think of it, and I was obliged to acknow- 
ledge to myself that he might’make me leave 
you and gotohim. After admitting that, I 
could only admit that I had better be his 
wife. Perhaps I shall not live long ; at any 
rate, I shall not bring misery and disgrace 
upon you. There !—now you know it all.” 

“And now that I know it all, what do 
you wish me to do?”’ asked Everard. 

“There is but one thing that you can do ; 
you must go away and leave me to my fate. 
I hope—I pray, that I may never see you 
again after this! Not because I don’t love 
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you, God knows !—but because our meeting 
could only bring you unhappiness. Poor Aunt 
Sarah meant to be kind when she wrote to 
you; but it was no kindness really, and I 
am afraid your having come here will make 
it harder for you to forget. I should like to 
tell you how grateful I am to you, and how 
very, very sorry it makes me to think that 
I have caused you suffering; but it is best 
to say no more. Please go now.” 

Everard knelt down beside the chair: into 
which she had sunk. “Laura,” he said, 
gently, “I have listened to you; will you 
listen for a minute to me? Perhaps your 
feelings are a little beyond my comprehen- 
sion ; but certainly mine can be understood 
easily enough. Do you think that I, or any 
man who loved you, could be capable of 
‘leaving you to your fate’? Admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that such a risk as 
you speak of exists, do you think: that I 
would not a thousand times rather run it 
than turn my back upon you when you most 
need help, and tamely give up all that makes 
life worth having to myself? Isn’t it self- 
evident that no human being could act in 
that way?” 

“But it is not the only risk!” cried 
Laura. “It is one risk, and a very terrible 
one, I think, but it isn’t the only one. You 
won't believe that your life would be in 
danger ; but indeed, indeed it would. Yes, 
and it is in danger even now. He might 
come in at any moment; and if he found 
you here !”’— 

“He most assuredly will find me here,” 
observed Everard, smiling, “for I have no 
intention of leaving the room until he enters 
it.” 

Laura started to her feet. “That must 
not be!—anything rather than that!” she ex- 
claimed vehemently. “ Listen, I will promise 
you something, if you will promise in return 
to go away now, and not to attempt to see 
me while he is here. I will promise to tell 
him that I love you, and that I can never 
love him. Perhaps he may yet let me off ; 
it is possible. He has said all along that he 
would not marry me without my consent.” 

“ At the same time doing all that he could 
to make you fancy that you wished to marry 
him.” 

“That is no more than every one would 
do. Of course I have told him the same 
thing before; but I was only half-hearted 
about it ; I thought it would be no good. I 
shall speak to him in a different way now.” 

“My poor child, you are only staving off 
the evil day.” 

“ And if lam? A day staved off is some- 


thing. I know what you are thinking ; but 
you need have no fear. If you doubt me, 
you can tell the servants to let you know the 
moment that I leave the house ; but I shall 
not leave it. Let me—let yourself have this 
last chance !”’ 

Everard yielded somewhat reluctantly. 
An appeal to Souratkin’s mercy did not seem 
to him likely to meet with success; but on 
the other hand he had no desire to come to 
blows with that redoubtable personage in 
the presence of a lady. He withdrew to 
his bedroom and stationed himself by the 
window, awaiting, with such patience as he 
could command, the approach of the enemy. 
The latter, however, did not appear, and after 
a time he went down to the coffee-room and 
disposed of a hasty dinner. It was while he 
was thus employed that he at length saw the 
tall figure of the Count pass along the street 
and enter the hotel. 

“Know anythin’ o’ that gent, sir?” in- 
quired the waiter who was serving him, and 
who had already been discouraged in several] 
attempts to enter into conversation. 

“T have met him,” answered Everard 
shortly. 

“’Ave you indeed, sir? Now, if you 
could be so kind as tell me somethin’ about 
him—leastways somethin’ to his advantage, 
it ’d be a kind o’ comfort to me, sir. Down 
’ereabouts we think he’s a Irish American, 
which his accent is very sing’lar, as you've 
noticed, sir, I dessay.” 

“ He is a Russian, if that makes your mind 
any easier,” said Everard. 

“A Rooshian—dear, dear! Sour-Atkins, 
he calls hisself ; but he’d assoom a name, no 
doubt, for to put people off the scent. What 
I says is, why does he go and take a cottage 
a mile and a arf away from any other ‘abita- 
tion? Why don’t he keep no servant? What 
is he wp to {—that’s what I want to know.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t enlighten you,” 
answered Everard. “Is it any particular 
business of yours ?”’ 

“Well, it is and it ain’t, sir. "Tis not on 
my own account I’m uneasy ; but my sister’s 
’usband, sir, he’s in the county constabulary, 
and as courageous a man, sir, as you or me. 
But there’s jobs as is enough to terrify the 
boldest, and no later ’n yesterday he says to 
me, ‘It’s bore in upon me,’ he says, ‘ as I 
shall be hordered to search that there feller’s 
premises afore long, and it do make my blood 
run cold to think of it.’ His very words, 
sir. For tis one thing to arrest desperate 
characters—which comes in the way of dooty 
to all perlice, both borough and county, at 
times—and ’tis quite another to get messin’ 
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about with them beastly infernal machines 
and nitre o’glycerines and such-like. It’s a 
bit ’ard on a innercent man in the hexecoo- 
tion of his dooty, sir, to ’ave his remains 
that mangled that they can’t be given decent 
burial—a leg ‘ere, a harm there, and his 
‘ead nowhere, maybe. The American gov’- 
ment ought to be ‘eld responsible, sir—my 
opinion.” 

“T think you may safely reassure your 
brother-in-law,” Everard said. “It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that he will be ordered to 
search this gentleman’s premises, and still 
more unlikely that he would find any infernal 
machines upon them, if he were. Where is 
this cottage that you speak of ?” 

“A little way off the Sandwich road, sir, 
in as lonely a place as you'll find. The gent 
he ‘ve been there off and on for a matter of 
three months now, and if he comes down 
‘ere for nothin’ more than sea air and quiet— 
well he don’t look like it, that’s all I can 
say ; nor yet he don’t talk like it. Why, 
‘taint so long ago he steps into this very 
room one evenin’ and gets into conversation 
with two commercials as was talkin’ about 
them drefful explosions in London, and ‘ You 
ain’t heerd the last o’ that,’ he says, smilin’ 
and lookin’ as pleased as ever he could look : 
and ‘dynamite’s a powerful argyment,’ he 
says. One o the commercials passed the 
remark to me arterwards that a man as 
would say such things didn’t ought to be at 
large.” 

The waiter paused for a moment and then 
added: “I ’ope you'll escuse o’ me men- 
tionin’ it, sir, but it reelly do distress me to 
see the way he carries on with that pore 
young lady up stairs. Rooshian or American, 
he’s a bad lot; and if you ’re a friend o’ 
hers, sir—” 

But Everard judged it best to put a stop 
to this loquacity. “The young lady is per- 
fectly safe,” he said, rising; “and I think 
you would do well to bear in mind, that the 
first duty of a man in your responsible posi- 
tion is to hold his tongue.” 

“Yes, sir; very true, sir,” replied the 
waiter, who did not seem to be easily snubbed. 
“What time would you please to ’ave your 
breakfast in the mornin,’ sir?” 

Everard strolled out into the street and 
lighted a cigar. It was gowing dusk, so 
that there was little likelihood of his being 
recognised by Souratkin, should the latter 
come out suddenly ; but as far as that went, 
he would not at all have objected to being 
recognised. That he must have an encounter 
of some sort or kind with the Russian ere 
long seemed tolerably certain, and he now 
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began to think that it might be as well to 
follow the man home that very night and get 
the thing over. He smiled as it occurred to 
him how frightened Laura would be if she 
knew that he proposed bearding the lion in 
his den. For his own part, he had no fears, 
and strongly suspected his enemy of being 
nothing more formidable than an ass in a lion’s 
skin, which it was now high time to pull off his 
shoulders. He sauntered up and down, 
therefore, while the twilight deepened into 
darkness, not liking to leave his post, al- 
though he was aware that he was becoming 
an object of curiosity to the shopkeepers, 
who had put their shutters up, and were 
lounging in the doorways, as well as to his 
friend the waiter, whose round eyes could be 
discerned above the wire blinds of the coffee- 
room. 

It was not until past ten o’clock that he 
was relieved of his self-imposed sentry duty. 
Souratkin stepped out into the street and 
walked swiftly away, his head bent and his 
hands clasped behind his back. Everard let 
him have a short start and then followed 
him, keeping in the shadow of the walls and 
moving as noiselessly as he could. He did 
not want to be accosted out of doors, having 
an impression that he would be better able 
to hold his own during the coming interview 
within four walls. There was no moon; but 
the sky was clear, so that he was able with- 
out difficulty to keep in sight the dark form 
of the Russian, who never looked round. 

Souratkin made his way through the 
straggling outskirts of Deal into the country 
beyond, and after proceeding some little 
distance along the high road towards Sand- 
wich, turned abruptly down a lane to the 
right. A walk of about a mile across the 
flat, low-lying region which here borders 
the sea, brought him and his pursuer to a 
labourer’s cottage which for loneliness of 
situation certainly seemed to deserve the 
character given of it by the waiter. Everard 
heard the key turned in the lock, and direct- 
ly afterwards a light appeared at one of the 
latticed windows. 

Then for the first time it struck him that 
the proper course for a prudent person to 
pursue would be to go home and call again 
in the light of day. He was a fairly strong 
man, but he hardly believed himself to be 
Souratkin’s equal in physique, and as to 
weapons of defence, he had nothing with 
him but a light walking-stick. Any stick. 
however, will serve to beat a cur with, and 
he felt sure that this fellow was a cur. 
Besides, nobody likes to walk two miles at 
night in pursuit of a certain object and then 
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turn back out of prudential considerations. 
Everard, therefore, advanced and rapped 
loudly on the door. Almost immediately it 
was flung open, and Souratkin, a candle in 
one hand and a revolver in the other, stood 
before him. 

“Don’t shoot me,” said Everard, quietly. 
“T am not a burglar.” 

Souratkin manifested no surprise. “ Al- 
ways enchanted to see you, dear sir, at any 
hour of the day or night. Pray, come in.” 

Everard did as he was requested, and the 
moment after he had crossed the threshold 
the door was slammed, locked, and barred 
behind him. He turned round and saw that 
Souratkin was standing with his back against 
it. For an instant he experienced an un- 
pleasant shock, as if he had walked into a 
trap with his eyes open, and this impression 
was evidently detected by his host, who said, 
with his faint, ironical smile : 

“You will pardon my precautions, Mr. 
Everard, the district is such a solitary one, 
you see. Are you at all nervous?” 

“‘ Not in the least,” said Everard, stolidly. 

“How fortunate! Will you do me the 
favour to walk into my humble sitting-room ? 
I cannot offer you many luxuries, but I have 
some brandy and I believe I have two chairs. 
I shall feel greatly honoured if you will 
occupy one of them.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Count SouraTKIN had used no conventional 
language in calling his sitting-room a humble 
one, for it had neither carpet nor curtains, 
and its furniture consisted solely of a bare 
deal table and a couple of wooden chairs. 
Upon the table were writing materials and a 
mass of letters and papers, some half-dozen 
books were piled upon the mantelshelf, and 
there was absolutely nothing else in the 
room. 

The Count went to a cupboard in the wall 
and took out a bottle and two glasses. 
“Please be seated,” said he. “Do you take 
water with your brandy?” 

“T won’t have anything to drink, thank 
you,” answered Everard. 

“Are you indeed so abstemious ! 
you.” 

He more than half filled his own glass, 
and tossed off the contents without so much 
as winking. This heroic potion appeared to 
produce no effect upon him, except to make his 
eyes somewhat brighter. He was standing 
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opposite to his guest, whom he was surveying, 
as usual, from between half-shut eyelids, 
while a smile still hovered about his lips, 

“You wonder why I live in such a dog- 
hole, do you not?” he asked, suddenly. 

- “T am not inquisitive,” replied Everard. 

“Not Then you must be very unlike the 
good people of Deal. They have exhausted 
themselves in conjectures ; they take me, I 
believe, for a coiner or some other kind of 
criminal—to me it is quite the same thing 
what they think. In truth solitude suits 
me; and I have, besides, another reason for 
living here, such a simple one that nobody 
would ever guess it. It is that I am too 
poor to take a decent lodging and that I get 
this cottage for next to nothing.” 

He paused for a moment. Perhaps he 
really had the gift which Mrs. Patterson 
claimed for him of discovering what was 
passing through other people’s minds ; at all 
events, he read Everard’s thoughts now. 
“Ah, the Langham Hotel,” he said, “yes, 
to be sure, that is an expensive place to live 
in; but when I go to London, you see, I go 
upon the business of those who can afford to 
pay. I do not mind saying this to you, dear 
Mr. Everard, because you are so discreet and 
your countenance invites confidence. Will 
you be a little candid with me in return ard 
answer me one question?” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“To what, then, do I owe the honour of 
your visit to-night?” 

“T dare say you can guess, but of course 
I am quite willing to tell you. I am here 
simply because you and 1 must come to an 
understanding, and because it is better, for 
Miss Denham’s sake, that we should not 
meet in her presence. There is no use in 
pretending to ignore the fact that you have 
established a sort of ascendency over her, 
and although that will have to come to an 
end now, I would rather that it came to an 
end quietly.” 

“Mr. Everard, do you know that you are 
not very courteous?” 

“You can hardly expect courtesy from 
me, Count Souratkin, considering what the 
circumstances are. You have shown your- 
self my enemy and I treat you as such.” 

“In short, you have come here to defy me.” 

“Well, yes—if you like to put it in that 
way.” 

“ And did you bring a revolver with you, 
may I ask?” 

Everard shrugged his shoulders. “No,” 
he answered, “I didn’t bring a revolver.” 

“ Permit me to compliment you upon your 
courage.” 
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“Thank you; but I don’t see much occa- 
sion for alarm.” 

“Pardon me; that is perhaps because you 
are too stupid to see it.” 

“Perhaps so. At the same time I am 
not stupid enough to be scared because you 
have chosen to tell Mrs. Patterson that you 
proposed to murder me. Barking dogs don’t 
bite, Count Souratkin.” 

“ Ah, that is so like an Englishman? You 
will never understand that the world is not 
peopled with Anglo-Saxons. You, when you 
love, you say to the lady ‘I love you,’ and 
that is sufficient. Whoever says or does 
more is insincere, theatrical—-what not? 
When you hate you bring an action at law 
against the man who has injured you and 
recover damages ; or it may be that, if you 
are very angry indeed, you will have a boxing 
match with him and make his nose bleed. 
But to stab or to kill out of jealousy or 
revenge—oh, no! you cannot admit that. 
That is not practical at all. That gets you 
in trouble with the police, leads you to 
prison, possibly to the gallows. And so, 
when one says to you ‘Move out of my 
path or I will remove you from it,’ you only 
laugh and do not believe, and stand still. 
Well now, Mr.. Everard, I will tell you that 
you never did a more foolish thing in your 
life than when you came here to-night, and 
I will prove it to you in your own practical 
English way. You own that I exercise an 
ascendency over Miss Denham: what you 
have not, perhaps, realised is that you your- 
self exercise an ascendency still stronger over 
her. But for you she would have married 
me—yes, and loved me, too. You see, then, 
that I have a very real interest in putting 
you to death.” 

“TI don’t think you will do it, all the 
same,” remarked Everard, composedly. 

“You don’t? You are a little difficult to 
convince, but I shall endeavour to convince 
you.” 

“Endeavour, by all means,” 
Everard. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when he was lying on the floor, face down- 
wards, with Souratkin kneeling upon his 
back. The Russian had sprung upon him 
with such suddenness that he scarcely knew 
what had happened, much less had time to 
defend himself. In another minute his arms 
were bound tightly behind his back with a 
pocket-handkerchief ; after which Souratkin, 
rising and fetching a rope from the cupboard, 
proceeded to pinion his captive scientifically 
hand and foot. All this time Everard had 
been kicking and struggling to the best of 
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his ability ; but the other was far more than 
a match for him, and, for any good that he 
did, he might as well have submitted quietly 
from the outset. 

When the pinioning process was com- 
pleted, Souratkin placed him in a sitting 
posture on the ground, with his back against 
the wall, and said, “ You will perceive, Mr. 
Everard, that you are now completely in my 
power. You might shout until you lost your 
breath, and nobody would hear you. Have 
I proved my case to your satisfaction ?”’ 

“No,” replied Everard, doggedly, “you 
haven’t. You have proved that you can kill 
me; but that I knew before. What I said 
was that you wouldn’t doit’ You will most 
unquestionably be hanged if you do. Unless 
I return to the hotel before morning I shall 
be missed, and suspicion will immediately 
point to you, because a number of people 
saw me waiting for you outside, and may, for 
aught I know, have seen me follow you. You 
are already known to the police, and your 
chance of escape would be scarcely worth 
considering.” 

“ Unfortunately for you,’ observed Sourat- 
kin, who had produced his revolver from his 
breast-pocket, “‘I have thought of all that. 
My course is beautifully simple. I have a 
second weapon exactly resembling the one 
that you see. When | have killed you, I 
turn it towards myself and fire, grazing my 
right arm, and inflicting a slight wound. I 
then place it in your hand, and presently 
your fingers stiffen round it. After that, I 
hasten to the nearest police-station. ‘ Ah, 
gentlemen, I am desolated! I have had the 
misfortune to kill a man!’ I explain the 
circumstances as well as my agitation will 
allow me. We were rivals, you were furious 
against me because you considered that I 
had robbed you of the affections of the lady 
whom I am about to marry; you followed 
me to my house in the dead of the night ; 
some angry words were exchanged; you 
seized one of the pistols which I keep always 
loaded as a protection against burglars, and 
which, by ill luck, was lying on the table; 
you fired, and I, what with. the instinct of 
self-defence, and what with the smart of the 
wound, returned the fire. To my horror, I 
discovered that my bullet had entered your 
heart! I sink upon a bench, overpowered 
by grief and remorse. I demand to be taken 
to prison, there to await my trial. Do you 
think that any jury could convict me of 
murder upon such evidence? Do you think, 
by chance, that Mrs. Patterson or Miss Den- 
ham would state that they had heard me 
threaten your life? Not they! They would 
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know nothing. Even you will concede that 
I have power enough over them to close their 
lips when I exert it. Prepare, then, for 
death.”’ 

The last four words were spoken in a 
totally different voice from the preceding 
ones. Souratkin’s face expressed a diabolical 
joy. His narrow eyes were gleaming; his 
lips were drawn back, showing his white, 
pointed teeth ; he slowly raised his revolver 
and covered his helpless "victim. 

It would, perhaps, be asserting too much 
to say that Everard was not frightened now ; 
but he kept his presence of mind. 

“Stop a bit; Souratkin,” he said. “My 
life is worth something to me, and I’m will- 
ing to buy it of you. I’m not a rich 
man ; but I'll give you two thousand to let 
me go.” 

Souratkin lowered his pistol and broke 
into a short laugh. ‘Oh, these English !— 
traders even with their last breath! And so 
two thousand pounds is the value that you 
put upon yourself? It must be confessed 
that you are not proud. No, my dear 
sir, it is not with that sum that you can 
buy me off. Let us waste no more time in 
words.” 

He raised the revolver once more ; there 
was a flash, a report, and Everard heard the 
bullet strike the wal! just above his head. A 
little of the plaster fell upon him. 

When the smoke cleared away, he saw 
Souratkin contemplating him with a derisive 
smile. Evidently the man had not meant to 
hit him. “I wonder whether he is amusing 
himself by torturing me or whether he is 
really going to let me off,” thought Everard. 
“ Either way, he sha’n’t have the triumph of 
knowing what a funk I am in.” 

He gazed steadily at the Russian, who 
presently laid his pistol down on the table 
with a sigh. “You are a brave man, Mr. 
Everard,” he said. ‘ You have courage— 
whatever that may be worth. It is not an 
uncommon quality; but such as it is, you 
have it. I have no intention of killing you, 
although there is nothing in the world to 
prevent my doing so ; for, as it happens, I do 
not mind being hung. In a few minutes you 
will be free to go where you please. In short, 
you have beaten me; and I should gain 
nothing at all by taking your life.” 

Everard stared. “Do you mean what you 
say ?” he asked. 

“You will soon know whether I mean it 
or not. Listen, Mr. Everard: I am not the 
adventurer that you take me for. I admit 
that, when my friend Denham died, I thought 
I should like very well to have his daughter’s 


money. I do possess—believe me or not as 
you choose—the gift of imposing my will 
upon those who are weaker than myself, and 
I could easily have induced her to marry me, 
in spite of the fact that I was personally 
distasteful to her. Why did I not use my 
power? Because I found out that I loved 
her. I really do not know why you should 
look incredulous. Am I less capable of 
love than you because, instead of being a 
London wine merchant, I am a visionary who 
has spent his life and his fortune in trying to 
help forward the cause of his fellow-country- 
men? Well, I let her go. I knew where 
she was ; but I did not choose to follow her, 
partly because I hoped to conquer my passion, 
and partly because I had made such an un- 
favourable impression upon her at starting, 
that I wished to obliterate it. Whether she 
would actually have married me if you had 
not sought her out I do not know; but I 
doubt it. To-day, when she told me that 
she abhorred me and that she would always 
love you, I knew that you were here, and I 
knew also that there was no hope for me. I 
did not mention it to her—you can tell her 
to-morrow, if you like. I won't detain you 
longer, Mr. Everard. After this we shall 
meet no more, and neither you nor Miss 
Denham have any further annoyance to fear 
from me. Allow me to untie these cords 
for you.” 

He stooped down and deftly unfastened 
the knots which he had tied, and presently 
Everard rose to his feet, a free and a some- 
what bewildered man. 

“Tf I have done you an injustice, Count 
Souratkin, I am sorry for it,” he said, rather 
awkwardly ; “ but at the same time 

“At the same time, you would like to 
reserve your opinion as to that. I give you 
full leave to do so—the more willingly be- 
cause it is really no fault of yours that you 
are unable to understand a nature which 
is in some respects superior to your own, 
You will certainly always do your best to 
make Laura happy, and probably you will 
succeed. Had she loved me she might have 
been happier ; but it is also possible that she 
might have been wretched, for I am jealous 
and exacting. If you had lost her you would 
not have broken your heart; I, who have 
lost her, am beyond reach of consolation. 
That, too, you cannot believe. But in truth 
it is a matter of no importance at all whether 
you believe me or not. Goodbye.” 

He had been leading his visitor towards 
the door while he spoke. He now pushed 
him gently through it, and shut and barred 
it behind him. 
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THAT TERRIBLE MAN. 


CHAPTER X. 


Wuen Everard woke the next morning he 
was more than half inclined to think that 
the events of the night had been part and 
parcel of a dream; but an uncomfortable 
stiffness of the limbs and certain red marks 
on his wrists and ankles convinced him that 
the experience which he had passed through 
had been quite a material one, and he rose 
and set to work to dress himself in a some- 
what pensive mood. His intelligence, as 
Souratkin had hinted, was not of a very 
receptive order ; he was slow to make up his 
mind and slow to change it ; so that he had 
some difficulty in believing that the Russian 
was what he had represented himself to be. 
The man had spared his life when he might 
have taken it, it was true; but then there 
would have been so much more risk than 
advantage in murdering him. Was it not at 
least possible that this apparent magnanimity 
was only a blind to conceal some fresh plot ? 

However, he put these suspicions away 
from him when he was out of doors in the 
fresh air and the sunshine and gave himself 
up to the joy and triumph of success. Come 
what might, no one should rob him of Laura 
now, he thought, as he paced up and down 
the beach ; and presently he saw Laura herself 
emerge from the hotel and advance towards 
him. He was at once struck by the bright- 
ness of her face and the elasticity of her gait. 
She came up, holding out both her hands, and 
the first words that she said were—*“ I am 
free !”” 

“Have you seen Souratkin?” asked Eve- 
rard quickly. 

“T saw him last night, you know. I told 
him what I promised you that I would tell 
him, and he argued with me for a long time. 
I thought he seemed less sure of himself 
than usual; but he said nothing about re- 
leasing me. It was not anything that he 
said ; only I woke very early this morning- 
about half-past five—and all of a sudden I 
knew——_ But you will think that it is 
nonsense.” 

“No,” answered Everard ; “ go on.” 

“Well, I knew that I was free, that is 
all. I feel as I used to feel in the days long 
ago, before I saw him. Somehow, I don’t 
think he will ever get hold of me again.” 

“T don’t think he will,” said Everard. 
And then he gave a brief account of what 
had taken place between him and Souratkin 
on the previous night. 
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It is to be feared that the lovers did not 
trouble their heads very much about that 
unfortunate man and the despair to which he 
had asserted himself to be a prey. Everard 
and Laura roamed about the whole morning, 
rejoicing in the present, making plans for 
the future, and well pleased to forget the 
painful past. But when, after having con- 
siderably overstayed the luncheon hour, they 
re-entered the hotel together, the waiter, 
who had for some time been eagerly watching 
in the doorway for their return, beckoned 
Everard aside and said in an _ excited 
whisper :— 

“Sir, are you aware that that there 
Rooshian gent is no more?” 

“Good God !” exclaimed Everard ; “ do you 
mean that he has put an end to himself?” 

“Ah, there ’tis, sir. Whether it were 
cramp or whether it were sooicide who can 
tell? But my brother-in-law he says this is 
just what he feared ; for them premises must 
be entered upon, and he thought as you, sir, 
bein’ a friend of the deceased, might like to 
go along of him, and p’raps just take a look 
inside first, so as to see———”’ 

“ But how did it happen? How did he 
meet with his death?” interrupted Everard. 

“Oh, he’s drownded, sir. Between five 
and six o'clock in the mornin’ it was. Some 
fishermen was cruisin’ along past his place 
and they see him come down to the beach 
and undress hisself for to bathe. He swims 
out some distance, and then all of a sudden 
he throws up his arms and down he goes. 
They’re all ready to swear as he never rose 
again—which is a cur’ous thing.” 

“ Have they found his body ¢” 

“ No, sir, they ’ave not; but ’tis bound to 
come ashore afore long, they tell me. I’m 
afraid this will be a sad shock to the young 
lady, sir.” 

The sea gave up his body in due time, and 
the coroner’s jury returned a verdict in 
accordance with the evidence. Some few 
people who knew him, and who were in 
possession of evidence which was not before 
the jury, may have arrived at a different 
verdict ; but if so, they kept it to themselves. 
Mrs. Patterson, to whom death does not by 
any means imply a severance of the ties 
which bind the living, was long harassed by 
fears lest her former tormentor should return 
in the spirit and work some dire mischief to 
her niece or herself; but as he has never 
done this, she concludes—correctly, let us 
hope—that he is now at peace. 


END. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
“ MORBID’S THE WoRD!” 


HANKS to the remarkably 
fine air of Oakbury, and 
to an absolute cessation of 
anything like hard work, 
Mr. Carruthers soon lost 
his jaded appearance. At 
the end of ten days he 
declared himself to be in 
rude health, and his looks 

did not belie his words. Certainly those 
worthy housewives, his cousins, had taken 
great care of him. They fed and fattened 
him ; insisting that he should take beef tea 
at intervals, and that his cure should be hast- 
ened by his drinking plenty of that old °47 
port for which their father’s cellar had been 
noted. Close as the “Tabbies”’ were in their 
housekeeping arrangements, they grudged 
the stranger within their gates nothing. 

In less than a week Frank had taken the 
measure of his cousins—of his male cousins, 
at least. He had even ceased to be seized 
with an almost irresistible desire to go into 
a secluded corner and chuckle when he saw 
these great men engaged in some duty which 
is supposed to appertain peculiarly to women- 
kind ; or when he heard their simple con- 
sultations on the price of meat, groceries, or 
other household commodities. Being, like 
Mr. Mordle, gifted with a vein of humour, 
he found the Talberts most interesting cha- 
racters, but had he found their eccentricities 
wearisome, the kindness they showed him 
would have compensated for the discomfort. 
For in spite of the exclusiveness which they 
were compelled by circumstances to adopt, 
they were amiable, lovable men. So Mr. 
Carruthers took them as they were, and liked 
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the two brothers better and better the more 
he really understood them. 

But Beatrice was another matter. He had 
studied her with even more attention, but 
felt that the result of his studies was un- 
satisfactory. So far as she was concerned 
he knew he had got at nothing like the truth ; 
except on one self-evident point, that she 
was very beautiful. When first they met 
her beauty struck him, but it was days 
before he finished finding new and fresh 
personal charms ; perhaps he never ceased 
tinding them. Under certain circumstances 
such discoveries are endless. 

Frank Carruthers’s studies of Miss Clau- 
son’s outward shell should therefore have 
been very pleasing to that young lady, had 
the result been made known to her, and had 
she cared twopence to find favour in the 
student’s eyes. For the rest he was in a 
puzzle, which he spent many hours trying to 
solve. Miss Clauson little thought, as she 
looked out of window and saw Mr. Carruthers 
lying on the turf with his straw hat tilted 
over his eyes and a thin blue stream of smoke 
curling up from his cigarette, that he was 
neither sleeping nor projecting a new poli- 
tical article for the Latterday, but thinking 
entirely of her own sweet self. 

They had seen a great deal of one another 
during the last week. Frank was not a man 
who loved twenty-mile walks, or cared to rush 
from one end of a county to another to look 
at a rock or a waterfall. His idea of a 
holiday he summed up in the word “ loating !” 

“A good loafer is a great rarity,” he told 
Miss Clauson. “Loafing proper is an art 
which cannot be acquired. I have met with 
many spurious imitations, but the real article 
is hard to find. Show me the man who can 
spend a whole day like this and you show me 
one who can get very near to happiness.” 
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“ Like this,’ meant lying on his back as 
described. 

“ But you do something—you smoke,” said 
Beatrice. 

“Yes, for the sake of appearances. In 
these days of hard work a man mustn't be 
absolutely idle.” 

Of course she ought to have laughed at the 
feeble joke. But she did not. She looked 
down at him from her chair, and her grey 
eyes were annoyingly serious. In glorious 
August weather, when the sky is a cloudless 
blue, when all the trees, except the spendthrift 
chestnuts, are in full beauty, when roses are 
still budding, breaking into bloom, and suc- 
ceeding their fallen fellows, a young lady has 
no right to look seriously at the man by her 
side. Certainly not Beatrice Clauson with 
her beauty and fortune. 

Yet she looked and spoke gravely. “You 
wrong yourself talking such nonsense, Mr. 
Carruthers.” 

He raised himself on his elbow. “I don’t 
talk nonsense. I am speaking of my idea of 
enjoying a holiday. Whien I work it is 
another matter. I trust I work to the best 
of my ability. When I idle, I idle to the best 
of my ability.’’ 

“Your idea of human happiness is a 
humble one.” 

“Tsit? Then give me yours in exchange.” 

Beatrice was silent. She even turned her 
head away. 

“Well, Iam waiting for the definition.” 
There was no trace of levity in Frank’s voice 
as he spoke. His manner was as serious as 
her own. 

“T have none to give,” said Beatrice. 

“None—at your age! Are your dreams 
all gone? Young ladies do dream, I believe. 
They dream of being queens of society ; of 
marrying rich men ; if they are romantic of 
marrying poor men ; they dream of a life of 
religion; of having a mission to perform. 
Which is your particular dream ?” 

“T have none,” she said coldly. 

“You must dream. You are sleeping now, 
and all sleepers dream at times. Only in the 
wide-awake, bustling world do people forget 
their dreams. They work on and on, and to 
some the day comes on which one of their old 
dreams is realised. Alas, by that time they 
have almost forgotten that they ever dreamed 
it, or they find it realised too late.” 

Beatrice sat silent with her eyes cast down. 

“Perhaps I have not guessed the right 
dream for you,” continued Carruthers. “I 
forgot you were such a learned young lady. 
Your dream may be the fame of the scholar or 
the writer.” 
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“T have no dreams,” she repeated. 
looked her full in the face. 

“Can you say also ‘I have had no dreams?” 

She made no answer. Ashe looked at her 
he thought that even at this moment she 
seemed faraway indreamland. He told him- 
self that if Miss Clauson brought herself to 
assert that she had never dreamed she 
would be breaking the—he couldn’t remem- 
ber which commandment—the one about 
lying. By the by, is there any command- 
ment to refrain from falsehood, except the 
indirect one as to “false witness ?” 

“‘ Not even of rank, riches, fame, power!” 
he said in a lighter tone. ““ Miss Clauson, 
you are incomprehensible.” 

She chose to turn the subject. “Iam going 
to the village now,” she said. 

“With your permission I will accompany 
you.” 

She made no objection. It is a curious fact, 
that in spite of his glorification of the noble 
art of loafing, Mr. Carruthers was always 
ready to go walking with Miss Clauson 
wherever and whenever she permitted it. 
But no man is consistent for twenty-four 
hours at a stretch. 

Mr. Carruthers, in his attempted study 
of Beatrice’s disposition, found it very hard 
to hit upon the word which would, so far as 
he as yet knew, describe its chief character- 
istics. That a strong element of sadness was 
mixed up in it he felt sure. It was just 
possible that this was introduced by the 
unfortunate differences between herself and 
her father. Having learnt that she had 
been a guest at Hazlewood House for eight 
months he was shrewd enough to make a 
pretty correct guess at the true state of 
affairs. But there was more than sadness 
to account for. There was apathy. How 
ever the Talberts viewed it—whatever high- 
bred charm they fancied was vouchsafed to 
Miss Clauson by the bestowal of that re 
served calm manner of hers, Frank knew its 
true nature was apathetic. It seemed strange 
that an intellectual girl like this had no 
desire, or no revealed desire, in life—no 
ambition, social or otherwise. From the 
very first he judged her character by a high 
standard—quite as high as that by which he 
judged her beauty. As their intercburse 
grew more familiar he found he had no 
reason to abate either. Naturally, Frank 
Carruthers, fellow of College, Oxford, 
was a clever man, and after taking so much 
trouble about the matter should have been 
able to sum up a weak woman's character 
correctly. 

So, after a great deal of reasoning, he 
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came to the conclusion that he had found 
the word to suit her. Beatrice was morbid. 
Every one knows that the best cure for 
morbidness is to awaken the patient’s interest 
in his or her fellow-creatures—in even one 
fellow-creature will sometimes do. 

Therefore, it was very kind of .Dr. Carru- 
thers, after such an exhaustive diagnosis, to 
set about endeavouring to effect a cure. A 
good action will sometimes bring its own 
reward. 

His view of the case was greatly strength- 
ened by noticing that Beatrice never appeared 
to better advantage than when she had her 
little boy with her. It was the interest she 
took in this tiny fellow-creature which made 
her for the time display those qualities which 
all unmarried men, with right ideas, so exalt 
in a woman—affection, kindness, and for- 
bearance with children. Single men, if they 
are good and poetical—synonymous terms, I 
hope—are apt to think that a woman never 
looks more charming than when she has a 
child or children with her. Sometimes, after 
marriage, they have been known to express 
a wish that the association need not be so 
eternal. 

But although Mr. Carruthers decided that 
Beatrice was morbid, he had still to account 
for the appearance of the disease in a mental 
constitution which ought to have been the 
last to have succumbed to it. 

The more he tried to account for it, 
the more he was forced to accept, as the 
primary cause, one thing—a thing, even in 
these early days, most unpleasant and un- 
palatable to him. But he could not ignore the 
fact that young ladies who are victims to what 
is called an unfortunate attachment do some- 
times grow morbid, and try to make their 
friends believe that life for them is at an end. 

So one evening, shortly after his arrival 
at Hazlewood House, Frank asked his hosts, 
of course in the most casual disinterested 
way, many leading questions about Miss 
Clauson—why she was not married, or at 
least engaged, and so forth. The Talberts 
returned their old answer that it was time 
she thought about it, but perhaps she took 
after themselves, and was not of a marrying 
disposition, This Mr. Carruthers ventured 
to doubt. 

“She may have been disappointed in love,” 
he said, carelessly. All the same he refilled 
from the claret jug the glass from which he 
had been drinking 1847 port. 

“My dear Frank,” said Horace, with 
grave dignity, “ Miss Clauson would never 
permit such a thing to happen.” 

“Certainly not,” said Herbert. 


“Permit what? Permit herself to fall in 
love?” 

“No; permit herself to be disappointed 
in love. She is far too—too well bred for 
such a thing to occur. When she makes her 
choice it will be one of which we all approve ; 
so disappointment is out of the question.” 

“That’s highly satisfactory,” said Frank. 
“A well regulated young woman is the 
noblest work of—well, of modern times.” 

They were by now getting accustomed to 
him, and although rather shocked at Beatrice’s 
being called a young woman did not show it. 

“Then her choice is not yet made?” con- 
tinued Frank. 

“Not to our knowledge, and, I may add, 
not to Sir Maingay’s.” 

Mr. Carruthers asked no more questions. 
He strolled out into the garden and talked 
quietly to Miss Clauson, until the stars 
showed themselves in the sky. 

Having ascertained that Miss Clauson 
was under the charge of no other amateur 
doctor, Mr. Carruthers could, of course, set 
about curing her disease without any fear of 
outraging professional etiquette. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A HORSE! A HORSE! 

Ir must not be supposed that no mention 
of any friends or acquaintances of Miss 
Clauson’s implies that she led an isolated 
life at Hazlewood House. She had, indeed, 
plenty of both. It could hardly be other- 
wise, as the Talberts were very great on the 
subject of the interchange of social civilities, 
and kept a visiting book as carefully as any 
lady could have done. One of Miss Clauson’s 
friends came several times across Frank 
Carruthers’s path about this period. 

This friend, or acquaintance, was a fine 
hulking young fellow of about twenty, the 
heir to, and hope of, one of the families of 
position. A great good-natured broad- 
shouldered boy, who would doubtless in a 
year or two develop into something that a 
mother might be proud of, and a young lady 
feel happy to have for a suitor. He was an 
Oxford undergraduate, and for a while had 
been one of Frank’s pupils. So when he 
came up to Hazlewood House one morning, 
of course to see the Talberts, he was much 
surprised at finding the celebrated Oxford 
coach sitting at his ease just like an ordinary 
unlearned Philistine. He hung about the 
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place until Beatrice appeared, and, after a 
while, Frank heard him ask her when he 
might call and go riding with her. 

Although Mr. Carruthers, when inquiring 
into Miss Clauson’s likes and dislikes, had 
ascertained that she was fond of riding, he 
had not as yet seen her on horseback. Per- 
haps the sharpest shaft in Love’s quiver was 
kept to be shot the last. 

The Talberts were not great at horseflesh. 
In the first place, they loathed a horsey 
man, and although as part of a gentleman’s 
education, they had learned to ride well, they 
preferred in their maturer years the car- 
riage seat to the saddle. They had a pair of 
well-matched ‘carriage horses, and recently a 
horse had been bought for Beatrice. After 
it was purchased she did not, however, make 
much use of it. She could not ride out un- 
attended, and when a groom went with her it 
necessitated his using one of the carriage 
horses. So she only rode when her uncles 
were not going to use the carriage, or when 
some chance escort like young Purton offered 
himself. 

At present her horse was in the hands of 
the veterinary surgeon, so there was no 
chance of young Purton’s being gratified. 
Nevertheless, the account of the animal’s 
progress towards recovery was good, and 
Miss Clauson hoped it would be returned to 
her very soon. 

After this interview Mr. Purton used to 
ride up to Hazlewood House every morning, 
to learn if Miss Clauson’s horse had come 
back. He was very anxious to hire or 
borrow another one for her use, but his offer 
was firmly declined. Perhaps, after all, 
Beatrice only cared for riding in a compara- 
tive way. 

Frank Carruthers, when he met the young 
fellow, dressed in the most natty and ap- 
proved equestrian costume, used to laugh 
and jest with him, and ask for the latest 
bulletins anent the convalescing steed. He 
knew that young Purton had once or twice 
ridden into Blacktown, to see what progress 
the invalid was making. 

For his own amusement Frank would 
address humorous questions, clothed, for 
the benefit or distress of his late pupil, in 
elegant Latin and Greek, until young Purton 
fled incontinently, or boldly asserted that he 
ought not to be tormented before his time. 

But one morning, to his inexpressible 
delight, he found the horse reinstalled in the 
Hazlewood stables, and, moreover, Miss 
Clauson willing to don her riding gear, and 
allow her cavalier to take her for a twenty- 
mile ride. 
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Frank had the pleasure of seeing the two 
ride away in company ; young Purton feeling 
and showing how immensely superior a being 
a good horseman, intrusted with the care of 
a fair lady, is to the best Oxford coach who 
could let Greek and Latin “run out of his 
mouth like water, by Jove!” 

Miss Clauson’s appearance on horseback 
need not be described ; but Mr. Carruthers, 
after watching her supple, graceful, but, 
alas! vanishing figure, buried his hands in 
his pockets, and walked about the garden in 
a seemingly reflective mood. Then for a 
while he went back to his favourite holiday 
occupation of lying on the lawn and doing 
nothing. 

Horace and Herbert by this time had 
finished their housekeeping, or china dust- 
ing, or whatever kept them indoors. They 
joined him, and laughed at his laziness. He 
tilted back his hat, and looked up at them 
sleepily. 


“TI say, Horace, where can I buy a 
horse t”’ 

“ A horse!” 

“Yes. I had quite forgotten it, but my 


doctor insisted that as soon as I got better I 
should take horse-exercise.” 

“T didn’t know you could ride.” 

“Yes, Ican. Something, of course, very 
quiet. Oh, yes, I can ride until I fall off. 
The worst is that whenever I fall from any- 
thing, whether a horse or a ladder, I come 
on my head as certainly as a shuttlecock 
does.” 

“Take one of the carriage horses,” said 
Herbert. 

“We can use the dog-cart,” added Horace. 

“ Not a bit of it. You wouldn’t look well 
in a dog-cart. It’s not a dignified conveyance 
enough. No. I will buy me a horse, and 
sell him when I leave you. I will not trust 
myself toa hireling. ‘The hireling ’—what 
is it the hireling does?” 

‘“‘ Forsakes the flock,” said Herbert. 

“The sheep,” said Horace correctingly. 

“Yes, to be sure. Iam neither a sheep 
nor a flock, but fear the hireling would treat 
me badly. So tell me where to go for a 
horse.” 

“Tt seems great extravagance, Frank.” 

“ Extravagance! What is extravagance! 
Spending more than one can afford. I am 
rolling in money. I am disgustingly rich. I 
fear not to meet either my bootmaker or my 
banker. Besides, in justice to my doctor, I 
must have his prescriptions made up, no 
matter what they cost.” 

They saw he was in earnest, so called their 
coachman to assist in the search for a steed. 
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The coachman, in his striped linen waistcoat, 
joined the group, and waited his masters’ 
commands. 

“William,” said Horace, “ Mr. Carruthers 
is thinking of buying a horse. Do you 
know of anything for sale round about 
here?” 

“Do I know of a hoss, sir,” said William, 
reflectively. 

“Something quiet,” put in Herbert, who 
was solicitous for Frank’s safety. 

“ A hoss—something quiet—” repeated 
William. “To drive or ride, sir?” he added, 
turning to Frank. 

“To ride.” 

“ A hoss—quiet—to ride. 
Bulger’s cob, sir. His man 
for sale.” 

Frank did not like the sound of Mr. Bul- 
ger’s cob. Herbert and Horace thought it 
was just the thing. 

“ Well up to your weight, sir, after Mr. 
Bulger,” said William. ‘“ Such a shoulder, 
such quarters, such a barrel, he’ve got, he 
have!” 

“ Who ?—Mr. Bulger?” 

“No, sir—the cob.” 

“ Ah yes—the cob. But there are barrels 
and barrels. I want one with an ordinary 
capacity—lI shouldn’t care for the great tun 
of Heidelberg.” 

“Certainly not, sir,” said William, touch- 
ing his forelock. 

“Cobs’ backs are so broad,” 
Frank musingly. ‘It seems contemptible 
to bestride them. The temptation to chalk 
one’s feet and ride standing would be irre- 
sistible. Would you find it so, Horace?” 

“ Well—no. I don’t think I should,” 
answered Horace with that polite gravity 
which always amused his cousin. 

“Mr. Bulger won’t do, William,” said 
Frank. “Try elsewhere.” 

William scratched his nose, and for a 
minute was in earnest thought. 

“ There’s Captain Taylor’s mare,” he said, 
with a timid glance at his masters. ‘She 
as ran off with the stanhope and smashed it. 
But they say she goes quiet enough with a 
saddle on her back—leastwiso if a man 
knows how to ride.” 

“ We won't deprive Captain Taylor of his 
treasure,” said Frank. “Think again.” 

“Will you go to Barker’s repository, 
sir?”’ asked William, who had come to an 
end of his equine researches. 

“Where is it?” 

“In Blacktown,” 
will go with you.” 

“ No, thank you. 
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unbiassed choice. No one shall be blamed 
if I come to grief—except my doctor. Is 
Barker an honest man?” } 

“ He is supposed to be so,” said Horace. 

“ He’s as honest as hoss-dealers is made,” 
said William. 

“Then Ill trust my neck in Barker’s 
hands. I'll walk into Blacktown at once.” 

He went indoors and put himself into 
town-going trim. The brothers saw him 
depart with some misgivings, but as he once 
more declined the offer of their assistance, 
politeness would not let them press it. 

At the lodge gate he found William wait- 
ing for him. “If I may make so bold, sir, 
you say to Mr. Barker that I sent you to 
him—William Giles, sir, Mr. Talbert’s man. 
Barker ain’t so bad as some, sir ; and when 
he knows I shall have something to do with 
the hoss, may be he won’t try and best 
you.” 

“Thank you, William, for your disin- 
terested kindness,” said Frank, gravely. 

“Don’t mention it, sir,” said William, with 
politeness perhaps caught from his masters. 
“William Giles, Mr. Talbert’s man—you’ll 
remember, sir?” 

“Certainly, William. Is there anything 
else I ought to say to Mr. Barker ?” 

“No, sir, not as I know of.” 

‘Shall I tell him you deserve five or ten 
per cent. on the transaction +” 

William’s face was a study. He looked 
at Frank in a startled way, then glanced 
guiltily round to see that his masters were out 
of earshot. Then he looked at Frank again, 
and, catching the humorous twinkle in his 
eye, chuckled convulsively. 

“Oh, Mr. Carruthers, you know the inside 
of the ropes, you do. If you ride as well as 
you reckon up, you might ’a’ bought Captain 
Taylor’s mare. Don’t think Barker will 
take you in much, sir.” 

“Perhaps not ; but I’d better make sure. 
Fetch me a nice clean straw, William.” 
William obeyed without comment. His 
respect for Mr. Carruthers had greatly in- 
creased. Frank took the straw, and breaking 
off a piece with the empty ear attached, 
stuck it between his teeth. “Is that the 
right length, William ?” he asked. 

** Bit too long, sir; but you'll have chewed 
him down’ proper by the time you get to 
Barker’s.” 

“ All right.” Frank passed out through the 
gate, and left William opining that he “ was the 
rummest gent as ever came to the house: 
one never knew if he was in earnest or 
chaffing-like.”’ 


Frank soon got rid of the straw which he 
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had mounted for William’s mystification, and 
reached the repository without any signs of 
horsiness about him. He had an interview 
with the tight-legged proprietor, and for the 
next hour stood watching horses white, horses 
black, horses piebald, horses brown, bay, and 
chestnut, trotted up and down the long tan- 
covered way. He heard Mr. Barker eulogise 
each particular animal. He listened because 
he liked to study character—human, not 
equine—and was fascinated by a desire to 
know what Barker would find to say when 
each fresh screw appeared on the scene. But 
his silence as to his own opinion concerning 
the merits or demerits of each animal, and 
the calm contemplative way in which, smoking 
his cigarette the while, he watched the horses 
pass and repass, drove Mr. Barker almost 
to distraction. That worthy didn’t know 
whether he had to deal with a flat or with a 
wiser man than himself. All business men 
are aware that this places one at a terrible 
disadvantage in a negotiation. It is annoy- 
ing to find you have treated a clever man 
like a fool ; but doubly so to find you have 
treated a fool like a clever man. This is one 
of the risks of business. 

Mr. Barker was the more uncertain because 
he tried Frank both ways. On each of the 
first fifteen horses he showed him he placed 
a ridiculously high price—then resolving 
that his customer was a knowing one, he 
veered round, and asked a very low figure 
for the next score of animals paraded. Yet 
Frank made no sign, and Barker was quite 
puzzled. He even grew suspicious and 
glanced at Frank’s legs, thinking it just 
possible that their owner was a horse-dealer 
from another town, who had come dressed 
like a swell, to try and take in the redoubt- 
able Barker himself. But Mr. Carruthers’s 
lower limbs were as straight and well- 
formed as if he had never in his life-time 
crossed a horse. So Barker was beaten, and 
breathed his equivalent to a sigh as the last 
of his five-and-thirty screws was led back 
without having drawn a word of condemna- 
tion or commendation from his visitor. 

“ Well, you’re a hard one to please, sir,” 
he said grimly. 

“ T wanted to see some horses,” said Frank 
listlessly —flipping the ash from his cigarette. 

“Oh!” said Barker, with a deep-drawn 
breath. “ You—wanted to—see—some hosses, 
did you?” It was only in moments of great 
excitement that Mr. Barker forgot himself 
enough to call his wares “ hosses.” He was 
a well-to-do man with daughters who played 
the piano. He knew that the proper pro- 
nunciation of the word raised him above 


the level of grooms and stable boys. He 
had acquired it with great difficulty, so its 
retention was precious. 

“ Yes, I did,” said Frank pleasantly ; “ but 
never mind. Sorry to have given you so 
much trouble. May I give your boy half a 
crown ¢” 

“ Now,” said Barker, cocking his head on 
one side and speaking in a confidential whis- 
per, “ without saying a word about the horses 
I have shown you, tell me what’s your idea 
of a horse—his value, I mean.” 

“Tm vot particular.” 

“Oh, you're not particular. ‘Jim, bring 
out the chestnut.” 

“No,” said Frank, “ never mind. 
want to see him. 
horse for me.” 

No doubt horse-dealers are as honest as 
other dealers, but Mr. Barker’s astonishment 
was indescribable. It might have been that 
of a convicted forger given a blank cheque 
and asked to take care of it, or that of a 
wolf to whom a sheep brought its lamb and 
begged that it might be looked after for a 
while, or that of a cat asked to stand sentinel 
over the cream. 

Yet he was equal to the occasion. “ Want 
me to choose a horse? Can’t do better, sir. 
Whenever the duke or the marquis wants a 
horse in a hurry they write to me to send 
them one. S’pose if [ can suit the duke, T 
can suit you.” 

“T don’t know. 
try.” 

Still Barker couldn’t feel certain whether 
he was dealing with a sharp man or a fool. 

“ There’s the chestnut, I spoke of. He’s 
the very thing for you.” 

“How much?” said Frank laconically. 

“One hundred and twenty guineas,” said 
Mr. Barker, with that emphasis on the last 
word which says that the vendor is proof 
against the same number of pounds. 

“Look here,” said Frank sharply, “ you 
find me a horse for six weeks. I don’t care 
if it’s black, brown, or blue. Name the 
lowest price you mean to take, and if the 
price suits me and I buy it and don’t find 
any particular vices, I'll give you twenty 
per cent. more, and ‘the horse to re-sell for 
me at the end of the time. Now then, is it 
the chestnut ?” 

Barker made a long pause ; then with an 
assumption of candour said: “ No, sir, after 
that it isn’t the chestnut. You come here, 
I'll show you what it is.” 

Mr. Carruthers never told any one the 
exact price his liorse cost him, so we will not 
force ourselves into his secrets. He left the 
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repository having settled that if a veterinary 
surgeon’s certificate could accompany the dark 
bay horse just shown him it might be sent 
to Hazlewood House that afternoon. Then 
he bade Mr. Barker good-day and strolled 
back to Oakbury. 

Just before he reached Hazlewood House 
he was overtaken by Beatrice and her cava- 
lier. They reined up and spoke a few words. 
Young Purton was in high good humour, and 
delightfully condescending. 

“ Pity you don’t ride, Mr. Carruthers,” he 
said. 

“It is a pity. Will you coach me? 
Revenge is sweet, you know.” 

“Til bring my father’s old horse round 
some morning and give you a lesson. I 
dare say you would soon pick it up.” 

“You were always a kind-hearted boy,” 
said Frank gratefully. ‘“ Miss Clauson, do 
you think I could learn to ride?” 

“ You are too lazy, I fear.” 

“Yes; I suspect I am. TI won’t trouble 
you, Purton. Good-bye.” 

The horses trotted on, and Frank sauntered 
back to Hazlewood House smiling placidly. 

In the afternoon, to Miss Clauson’s supreme 
astonishment, the new purchase arrived. She 
and Frank were in the garden at the time. 
The bay was placed in Mr. Giles’s charge, 
and that personage, after inspecting it, re- 
joiced for two reasons: the first, that Mr. 
Barker had not “ bested ” Frank ; the second, 
that even if Frank had “ bested ” Mr. Barker, 
the horse must have cost a pot of money, 
and at whatever figure his, William’s, intro- 
duction might be assessed, the backsheesh 
must be worth having. 

“T thought you didn’t care for riding,” 
said Beatrice. 

*T don’t—much.” 

“Then why buy such a horse ?” 

“ Because I should like to ride with you.” 

He gave her one of his quick glances. 
Beatrice turned away, ashamed to feel that 
she was blushing. She was very cold and 
reserved during the evening, yet the auda- 
cious young man chose to take it for granted 
that-she would accept him for her cavalier 
vice Purton superseded. 

Horace having duly admired the horse and 
shaken his head at the palpable extravagance, 
made a series of elaborate rule-of-three cal- 
culations, and determined, if three horses ate 
a certain quantity of certain things in a 
certain time, how a fourth horse would affect 
the quantity, the things, and the time. 

Young Purton was too shy to offer his 
escort on the next morning—he feared lest 
he might wear out his welcome. So his ride 
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was a solitary one. Judge his utter disgust 
when, quietly trotting along, he encountered 
Miss Clauson and Mr. Carruthers, the latter 
mounted on a steed the like to which Mr. 
Purton had for years longed to own, and, 
moreover, riding as if he knew all about it. 
This sight was very bad for young Purton. 
Had he been poetical he might have compared 
himself to the eagle struck down by its own 
quill. As it was, he muttered, “ A jolly sell, 
by Jove!” and after the unavoidable greet- 
ings and Mr. Carruthers’s inevitable bit of 
badinage, rode home in a disconsolate state. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GASTRONOMIC AND EROTIC. 


Tue long vacation was running down to 
the lees. August had passed into September 
and September had softly stolen away. The 
scarlet geraniums, calceolarias, and other 
bedding-out plants which had all the summer 
brightened the gardens of Hazlewood 
House, were beginning to show signs of 
senile decay. The under-gardener found it 
no light work to keep the paths free from 
fallen leaves. Yet Frank Carruthers stiil 
lingered at Oakbury enjoying his cousins’ 
hospitality. Having assumed the post of 
mental physician to Miss Clauson, he was no 
doubt reluctant to resign it until he had 
effected a radical cure. 

Besides, the days slipped by happily enough. 
There were drives through the green elm- 
shaded Westshire lanes which lead to hills 
from the summits of which fine views of the 
country and the distant sea are obtainable. 
As Horace drove, and as Herbert invariably 
occupied the box-seat, Frank and Beatrice 
had the body of the large wagonette to them- 
selves, an arrangement which one of the two 
found far from unpleasant. 

There were the delicious rides together. 
Young Purton left the place in disgust and 
joined an eleven of old Cragtonians who 
were wandering about England playing 
matches—a far better and more healthy 
occupation for a boy than hopeless love- 
making. The bay horse turned out such a 
beauty that Frank broke his word to Mr. 
Barker and did not re-sell it. 

Then there was company. Pleasant people 
who visited Hazlewood House, and pleasant 
people whom Hazlewood House visited. 
Frank was such a success with these that 
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Horace and Herbert were quite proud of 
their cousin. 

And there were walks with Miss Clauson ; 
and above all those delightful dreamy hours 
when they sat under the sycamore, and in 
that cool shade talked of everything in the 
world, the heavens above, or the waters 
under it. Or it may be Miss Clauson was 
silent, and Frank, watching every line of her 
beautiful face, knew that the disease which 
he himself had taken was becoming chronic 
and incurable. 

Altogether, it will be understood that if 
Mr. Carruthers failed in curing Miss Clauson’s 
complaint it would be from no want of oppor- 
tunity, or from being debarred making an 
exhaustive study of the patient. 

In plain English, Frank had fallen in love 
with Beatrice, in that good old-fashioned 
way, almost at first sight. He had gone 
down before her grey eyes as surely as had 
the susceptible Sylvanus. Would he fare 
any better? 

About this date he often asked himself the 
above question; for he had by now made 
the curate’s acquaintance, and learned that 
he was a rejected man. 

He did not learn it from Beatrice, who, 
like every true woman, wished to hide, and, 
if possible, forget the story of a man’s dis- 
comfiture. He did not learn it from Horace 
or Herbert. Although they were as fond of 
gossip as men always are, wild horses would 
not have rent such a confidence from their 
kindly hearts, Sylvanus himself was Frank’s 
informant. 

The energetic, bustling curate had returned 
toOakbury. During his absence the Talberts 
had requested Beatrice to decide as to the 
terms of intimacy which should for the 
future exist between Hazlewood House and 
Mr. Mordle. Beatrice quietly told her uncles 
that it was her particular wish that the Rev. 
Sylvanus should be received on exactly the 
same footing as heretofore. This decision 
gave the Talberts great satisfaction. They 
were unable to see how parochial affairs 
could go on unless they worked hand in 
hand with the curate. So when Sylvanus 
returned he was informed that he might 
tricycle himself up to Hazlewood House as 
often as he chose. Which, as he was re- 
solved to case-harden his heart by accustom- 
ing himself to seeing Miss Clauson in the 
light of nothing more than a friend, was 
very often. 

So Mr. Carruthers and the curate met 
frequently. They recognised each other's 
good points and were soon on terms of 
friendship such as fiction, at least, seldom 
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allows to exist between rivals. Rivals is 
perhaps the wrong word, for if any stray 
fragment of hope clung to Mr. Mordle’s 
portmanteau and so returned with him to 
England it was swept away for ever and 
ever as soon as the owner saw Frank and 
Beatrice together. He recognised destiny, 
and bowed to it as a well-bred man should. 

It was no doubt the desire to prove incon- 
testably to himself that he was cured, that 
made him in a moment of brisk confidence tell 
Frank how he had fared. The manner in 
which the communication was made showed 
Frank that his own secret was no secret 
from Mordle. If he did not meet confidence 
by confidence he made no attempt at decep- 
tion. He looked at Mordle with a curious 
smile. 

“You scarcely expect me to say I am 
sorry?” he asked. 

“No. Want no sympathy. Only want 
you to be sure that when the time comes to 
congratulate ypu I can do so with all my 
heart.” 

“Ah!” said Frank, smiling. “ Noble— 
very noble. When the time comes,” he added, 
softly. Thereupon he fell into a train of 
thought—a train which ran upon a single 
line and always took him to one particular 
station. 

This, then, is how matters stood at the 
beginning of October. Mr. Carruthers, 
having completed his diagnosis, not perhaps 
to his entire satisfaction, felt that the 
moment was drawing near when he must 
make the supreme effort to expel for ever 
that morbidness which he believed to have 
intrenched itself in Miss Clauson’s system. 
Still he was bound to confess what many 
other practitioners ought to confess, that he 
was working in the dark. He was about to 
try a kill or cure remedy, the desperate nature 
of which would, strangely enough, act not 
upon the patient but upon him who adminis- 
tered it. No wonder, with so little to guide 
him, he hesitated and postponed. 

At this juncture the Talberts gave a 
dinner-party—a man’s dinner-party. The 
following were the blessed recipients of 
invitations: Lord Kelston, who was staying 
for a few days at his place, Sir John 
Williams, of Almondsthorpe, Colonel White, 
the officer commanding the regiment at the 
neighbouring barracks, Mr. Fallon, the 
polished Royal Academician who was sojourn- 
ing at the village inn, and making outdoor 
sketches of autumnal foliage, and Mr. 
Fletcher of the Hollows, the largest land- 
owner, save Lord Kelston, in the county. 
These, with Frank and the hosts, made a 
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party of eight—the number which, according 
to an axiom of the Talberts, should never 
be exceeded. 

From the above names and descriptions it 
will be rightly guessed that the party was 
distinguished, well-selected, and well-balanced. 
Selection and balance were matters upon 
which the brothers prided themselves as 
much if not more than they did upon the 
refinement of the dinner itself. In this 
particular party, small as it was, culture, 
learning, art, arms, landed interest and 
hereditary sway were properly personified. 
It was, indeed, a representative gathering 
after the Taiberts’ own hearts. 

But two days before it took place an 
event happened which threatened it ill. 
Lord Kelston wrote Horace one of those 
pleasant familiar letters which, coming from 
a lord, are always delightful. He said he 
should take the liberty of bringing his friend 
Mr. Simmons with him. As this would raise 
the number to nine, it necessitated asking 
another man in order to equalise the sides of 
the table. 

Then came consultation high and earnest. 
Whom could they ask upon so short a notice 
worthy of forming one of such a distinguished 
party? Each of the Talberts would have 
felt insulted had he been asked by a friend 
to stop a gap, so following the golden rule 
they shrank from the task before them. 
Still, they could not have four on one side of 
the table and three on the other. 

Frank listened to their solemn delibera- 
tions for some time, then tried to help them 
out of the difficulty. ‘“ Leave me out,” he 
said. “Beatrice and I1”—he spoke of her 
sometimes now as Beatrice—“ will dine to- 
together in the nursery or the housekeeper’s 
room. Whittaker can bring the dishes 
straight from your table. It will be de- 
lightful.” 

“My dear Frank!” This joint exclama- 
tion showed the utter futility of his 
suggestion. 

“Why not ask the rector? I thought it 
was the duty of a country clergyman to meet 
emergencies like this.” 

“ He talks about nothing but his fishing,” 
said Horace, mournfully. 

“ Fishing for what? For men?” 

“No; salmon and trout,” answered Horace, 
as usual taking the matter prosaically. 

“Why not Mordle? He is capital com- 

n ous 

“ Ha-hum,” said Horace, glancing at Her- 
bert. “This is scarcely a curate’s party.” 

“No, scarcely,” said Herbert, shaking his 
head. 
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At last they decided to ask a Mr. Turner, 
but the decision was arrived at with mis- 
givings ; for Mr. Turner was in trade. He 
was, however, a merchant prince—even a 
merchant-emperor—and, as Horace expressed 
it, was a member of the aristocracy of wealth. 
They felt that Mr. Turner might be asked at 
short notice, and would not be offended when 
he heard it was to meet Lord Kelston. This 
is one of the many advantages of entertaining 
lords. 

Nevertheless, they were conscience-stricken 
at having asked any one to stop a gap, so 
made amends by arranging their guests so 
that Mr. Turner should sit on Herbert’s left 
hand ; Horace’s supporters being Lord Kelston 
and his friend Mr. Simmons. The latter was 
a man of middle age, with dark eyes and 
exquisitely chiselled aquiline features, and 
wearing an air of refinement which at once 
commended him to Horace. 

The dinner began propitiously, and pro- 
gressed faultlessly. The table, over the 
decoration of which the brothers had spent 
much time and more thought, was a perfect 
picture. When their guests were only men, 
the Talberts were extra particular. The 
lack of the refining element, the presence of 
woman, had to be compensated by an ultra 
fastidiousness of detail. Even Frank, who 
had been behind the scenes, marvelled at the 
effect of his hosts’ hospitable and artistic 
exertions. But, all the same, he pitied them 
as we should all pity a host who is certain to 
be rendered wretched by a tureen of burnt 
soup or a bottle of corked wine. 

Horace talked gravely and pleasantly to 
the right and to the left. Herbert was com- 
pelled to attend almost entirely to Mr. 
Turner, who had a booming voice, which he 
insisted upon making heard. Frank, who 
was next to the artist, found the dinner not 
so dull as he had feared it would be. 

In the course of conversation Horace learnt 
that Lord Kelston’s friend was Mr. Simmons, 
the noted barrister, who had so suddenly 
sprung into eminence. Mr. Simmons was a 
Jew of gentle birth and education, and 
Horace was very fond of high-class Jews. 
So the two men got on admirably. Frank 
also knew who Mr. Simmons was. Herbert 
did not. 

All went on as well as the Talberts could 
have wished until the claret was placed on 
the table. Then an awful thing occurred 
—a contretemps, which to this day is a sore 
subject with Horace and Herbert. It all 
arose from inviting the stop-gap. Listen. 

Mr. Turner, as leaders of commerce are 
very properly in the habit of doing, began 
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talking about England’s commercial con- 
dition. He spoke in his biggest voice. 
As he was treating upon a subject on 
which he was an authority, he felt he had a 
right to use it. Herbert listened with his 
gentle, polite smile, but felt sorry Mr. Turner 
had been invited. 

‘* What is ruining England?” boomed out 
Mr. Turner. “I'll tell you, my dear sir. 
The Jews are ruining England.” 

As Mr. Turner must know best, Herbert 
simply bowed in acquiescence. 

Horace in the meantime was saying to 
Mr. Simmons, “It is an indisputable fact 
that the Jews are the most loyal, patriotic 
race under the sun. Their cleverness no one 
denies. In the finer, the emotional arts, 
such as music and poetry, it is generally 
admitted that a man must have a strain of 
Jewish blood in him to rise to eminence.” 

Here Mr. Simmons bowed and smiled. 

“Read one of the trade gazettes,” con- 
tinued Turner, fiercely. 

“T should not be able to understand it,” 
urged Herbert. 

“Read the list of bills of sale,’’ shouted 
Turner. “See the Levis, the Abrahams, 
the Moseses, who are battening on borrowers. 
The Jews are the curse of the country. They 
are sucking out its blood and marrow.” 

And Horace, who, although he shuddered 
at Mr. Turner’s strident tones, avoided lis- 
tening to his words, was. saying to his 
neighbour— 

“Tn the law and in statesmanship we have 
living proofs. And as to that branch of 
which I understand nothing, commerce, we 
have but to mark the decay of Spain after 
the persecution and expulsion of your gifted 
nation.” 

But Mr. Simmons did not hear this com- 
pliment. He was listening to loud-voiced 
Turner. 

“Look at Austria! Ruined, sir, ruined 
by them! All the land in their hands. I 
wish the time would come again when the 
Austrian students at Pesth z 

“Pesth is in Hungary,” said Herbert, 
softly. e 

“Hungarian students, then. The time 
should be again when they used to go of a 
morning and rake over the ashes of burnt 
Jews to find the gold pieces they had 
swallowed.” 

Everybody heard this coarse and brutal 
wish. Mr. Simmons’s face flushed. He half 
rose from his chair, and glanced at Horace. 
That glance was enough to make him resume 
his seat. 

The look of horror, absolute horror at a 
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guest's having been insulted at his table, 
which Horace’s face wore, was more than 
wonderful —it was sublime. Never had 
such a thing occurred before. Such another 
shock would be all but a death-blow. His 
knees trembled; his face grew white to 
the very lips. He met Simmons’s glance 
with an entreating, appealing, apologetic 
look, that spoke volumes of abasement and 
mortification. 

Mr. Simmons, with the quickness of his 
race, read what was passing in Horace’s 
mind. His anger merged into pity for his 
courteous, kindly host. He resegted himself, 
and said with a pleasant smile, “ How curious 
such things sound to men of the world like 
us.” Then he said something in praise of 
the Lafitte. Horace gave a sigh of relief, and 
to his dying day will love that gentle Jew. 

But Herbert had seen his brother's face, 
and knew that a catastrophe had happened. 
He guessed that Mr. Turner’s Jew-baiting 
proclivities had brought it about. So he 
adroitly turned the conversation, and by an 
admirable exercise of self-abnegation set 
Turner booming away about the iniquities 
of the mayor, aldermen, and town council of 
Blacktown. It was an heroic act, and no one 
but Herbert knew what it cost him. 

Taking it altogether, the Talberts do not 
count that dinner among their social suc- 
cesses. 

Frank Carruthers had by now grown rather 
tired of Fallon on the principles of true art. 
He, seated midway between the hosts, had 
fully appreciated the Simmons-Turner episode, 
and was longing to give vent to the laughter 
which politeness compelled him to stifle. 
Moreover, he was thinking a great deal 
about Miss Clauson, and how lonely she 
must be feeling. A Young man always 
flatters himself that the young woman he 
loves is lonely without him. 

Frank knew that when the party adjourned 
to the drawing-room he should see Beatrice. 
Her uncles wished her to be there; and it 
was not the rule of Hazlewood House for 
the men guests to go straight from the 
table to the smoking-room. So whilst 
Horace and Herbert were seeing that the 
curiously shaped Venetian fiasks were going 
round with hospitable, but not with coarsely 
convivial speed, Mr. Carruthers was summon- 
ing up courage to desert his post and cheer 
Miss Clauson’s loneliness. The thought of 
that loneliness grew so painful that, taking 
advantage of Horace’s being engaged in deep 
conversation with Lord Kelston, he rose, 
slipped from the room, and passing across the 
hall opened the drawing-room door. 
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The drawing-room door, like every other 
door in Hazlewood House, did its duty with- 
out noise. There are some people’s doors 
which always scrape and bang, just as there 
are some people’s shoes which always creak. 
The Talberts’ shoes never creaked. The 
Talberts’ doors never uttered a sound. So 
Frank stood on the thick soft carpet and 
looked at Miss Clauson, who had no idea that 
her solitary exile was ended. 

She was seated on the music bench. . Her 
hands were on the keys of the piano, but 
making no music. She was gazing with 
grave eyes far far away—looking right 
through the centre of the satin wood Sheraton 
cabinet which, full of choice porcelain, stood 
against the opposite wall. Her thoughts, 
sad or sweet, were in dreamland. 

And Mr. Carruthers stood watching her. 
He knew he was doing wrong—knew he 
ought to make her aware of his presence— 
but the picture was to him so divinely beauti- 
ful that he could not help himself. 

The girl was perfectly dressed ; if fault 
could be found with her attire it was that it 
was a trifle too old for her age. Her arms 
and neck gleamed white and fair from the 
black satin of the dress, which fitted as a 
dress can only fit a form like hers. The rich 
brown hair was cunningly and becomingly 
coiled, and without jewel or even flower to 
detract from its own native glory. No 
wonder that Carruthers was content to watch 
her in admiring silence ! 

And as he watched he saw, or fancied he 
saw, tears rising to those grey eyes. This 
was more than human nature could bear. 

Mr. Carruthers to this day assures himself 
that he entered that drawing-room with no 
intention of precipitating matters. We may 
believe him, because, as it was probable that 
in a few minutes nine respectable middle- 
aged gentlemen would troop in, the occasion 
was not a propitious one. So it is clear that 
he acted on the impulse of the moment. 

He never knew how he dared to do it, 
but before she looked round he was at her 
side, his arm was round her—a music bench 
offers dangerous facilities, it has no back— 
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and he was telling her with passionate 
eloquence that he loved her—he loved her! 
There was none of poor Mr. Mordle’s hope- 
lessness about this ardent young Carruthers. 

But how did Beatrice take it? With a 
low cry as of fear, perhaps aversion, she 
sprang to her feet and stood for a moment 
looking at him with a face as pale as death. 
Then without a word she turned and went 
swiftly towards the door, Frank with a face 
as pale as her own followed and intercepted 
her. He grasped her hand. 

“Beatrice, have you nothing to say to me! 
Nothing ?” 

She breathed quickly. She seemed to set 
her teeth. She answered not a word. 

“ Beatrice, have you nothing to tell me? 
Cannot you tell me you love me? Answer 
me.” 

There was no trace of raillery ‘or light- 
ness in Mr. Carruthers’s manner. It was that 
of a man playing for a life or death stake. 
“Answer me. Say you love me,” he 
repeated, 

“1 cannot,” said Beatrice hoarsely. “ Let 
me go.” 

Without a word he dropped her hand. He 
even held the door open and closed it when 
she had passed. Then with a stern look on 
his face he stood in the middle of the room, 
gazing at the blank door and wondering if 
he was dreaming—if he had really, since he 
entered that room, played his great stake and 
lost it. 

Could Frank Carruthers have followed 
Beatrice to her room, he would have seen her 
throw herself on her bed and burst into a 
paroxysm of grief. He would have seen the 
sombre Mrs. Miller come to her, embrace her, 
soothe her, and entreat her. He would have 
seen a look of stern resolution settle on the 
servant’s strongly-marked features, a look 
which contrasted strangely with the affec- 
tionate solicitude which she displayed towards 
her mistress in her trouble. 

But Carruthers could not see these things, 
and had he seen them would have been no 
wiser for the sight. 
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